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WASH INGTON, D. C. 

MIRACULUM AMORIS. 

As late I watched a summer Sabbath day 
Trail down the west her robes of rose and gold 
And silver-misted twilight, calm and still, 

Walk dewy-footed on her silent way 
Dooponing the shadows of the wooded hill, 
Darkening tho greenness of the me'adow sward -; 

I mused upon the tale so sweetly told 
■ Bytinrhelcrratt nf Jesus-n-how the Lord 

And I bothought mo how this heart of mine 
Was like a vase with tasteless water filled, 

Till thou drew near and ohange most wondrous willod, 
Wrought with thy love a miracle divine! 

Thy cheek’s bright flushings that so surely tell 
The innor courses of thy life’s red flow. 

And the yet deeper and intensor glow 
That on thy parted lips so warmly sleeps, 

Liko light on tremulous rose-leaves—softly fell, 

And straightway crimsonod all the watery drops! 

The smile that in thy eye holds sovereign place, 

And ever gracious bonds the brows above 
And steeps thy lips in sweotness—then, oh love. 

Dike golden' honey dropt into the vase! 

And not alone to pleasure thy faint lips 
In love’s na’me wroughtest thou this work divine, 
But Whosoovor comes, and thirsting, dips 
His goblet in this brimming vase of thine, 

Tastetb the sweotness and the joy of wine, 

G. G. 


Chapter II.— The Home. 

Elizabeth's new home was in London, the 
house was commodious and elegant, but yet a 
great contrast to the homestead at Earlham, 
and her thoughts often reverted to the wooded 
parks; the antique and ruined old church by 
the waterfall, and the beautiful lawns she had 
left. But most of- all she missed the compan¬ 
ionship of her sweet sisters. By her marriage, 
she was not only introduced into new circum¬ 
stances, hut into new associations. Tho liberal 
hospitality of her husband was dispensed to a 
large circle. Her loveliness and amiability, 
her winning manners and dignified demeanor, 
won for her many heart-warm friends in whom 
she found much congeniality. With her father- 
in-law she formed an enduring friendship ; he 
wai an old man, with the freshness of youth, 
and entered into all her plans with an enthu¬ 
siasm almost equal to her own. In visiting 
■ schools, in dispensing alms, he was her warm . 
coadjutor, and her proud and happy husband* 
sympathized in her many devices for amoliora-1 
ting the wretchedness by which she was 
rounded. 

London Was nnlike the London she had 
ited in her early girlhood. She now looked be¬ 
neath the surface, and found the under¬ 
rent stagnant and unhealthy. In her measure 
she labored to purify it, but her home duties 
were onerous, and she deemed it inoonsisten t 
to abstract from them time which properly 
belonged to them; consequently, these were 
.never neglected. But her wealth and position 
enabled her to do good in many channels. 01 
spare moments, she had none; each was appro¬ 
priated. and the amount thus accomplished, 
was wonderful to herself. She read with her 
husband, performed' faithfully her household 
duties, gave a sister's oversight to tho young 
brother, who had become an inmate of her 
house, and yet found time to dispense her del¬ 
icate charities to the sick and infirm, and look 
occasionally into the work-houses of the great 
metropolis ; truly she was becoming a light: to 
the blind. 

Eight years of uninterrupted prosperity pass¬ 
ed rapidly away, several lovely children had 
been added to her family, when her generous 
friend, the father of her husband, was removed 
by death from those who loved and esteemed 
him with no common affection. This was a 
severe stroke to both, but wisely ordained, per¬ 
haps, to prepare them for an afflicting event 
ere long to follow. 

Plashot House, the former dwelling of her 
father-in-law, was a delightful country resi¬ 
dence, not so spacious as Earlham, but lovely 
and cheerful in its surroundings; the lawn was 
not as extensive, nor the trees so old, the 
grounds were not so tastefully laid out or wa¬ 
tered ; but to Elizaheth and her husband, now 
removing there, it was a pleasant change from 
the noise and hustle of London. To one so 
alive to all the sweet influences of nature, its 
calm tranquillity was indeed grateful, and it 
seemed almost like a renewal of her own child¬ 
ish days, to linger with her little flock in the 
park or garden, teaching them to read from 
the book of nature, unfolding leaf by leaf its 
sublime yet simple mysteries, as she found their 
young minds capable of grasping the subjects 
presented. With a countenance irradiated by 
intelligence, Bhe taught them reverence for the 
Creator, by explaining to them the wonders of 
the heavenly bodies ; the structure of an insect 
exemplified His power and wisdom, and in the 
development” of a flower was inculcated a les¬ 
son of dependence upon Him. She served her 
Maker by the' fulfilment of life’s daily duties, 
and her heart often poured out its libation or 
thankfulness for the blessings around her. 
Hei*existence was a perpetual hymn of praise. 

Sometimes, during these intervals of relaxa¬ 
tion, she would take the Irish gardener, whose ’ 
affection for her was deep yet respectful, the 

Old iicirstL ami tHo little ones, -vribH their bits- 

kets and trowels, to gather wild flowers, of which 
she wns a great admirer, for the purpose of 
transplanting into her own garden plots. Wild 
English daisies, the yellow buttercup, tho blue 
violet, and the pale primrose, enamelled the 
lawn, and their morning and evening incense 
was a refreshment and delight both to herself 
and her children. They would weave garlands, 
and, decking themselves like little fairies, come 
laden to the mother with matin offerings of I 
floral gifts. Is it marvel that her maternal 
heart overflowed with deep emotions of gr 
fade? 

From these scenes of pure and innocent 
joyment, she was recalled to Earlham, 
watch by the bedside of a dying father. Ten¬ 
derly and devotedly attached to him, with rev¬ 
erence for his many virtues, remembering his 
indulgent fondness, she was for the time al- 
’ most overwhelmed by the conviction that 
his hours on earth were numbered, and she 
hastened to him, her heart torn by contend¬ 
ing emotions, fervently desiring to how submis¬ 
sively to the Almighty dispensation, yet feel¬ 
ing an almost utter inability to say, “ Thy will 
be done.” The sorrowing household received 
her with a mournful pleasure. Many changes ; 
had taken plaee within the last few years. 
The beloved eldest brother had been married 
to a lady of rather Uncommon endowments of 
person, disposition, and talent; hut a painful 
illness had cut her off from existence in the 
bloom of youth and beauty. The sad heart of 
the widowed mourner was shrouded in grief; 
yet having sought consolation in the Divine 
promises Of the Word of Life, he now stood & 
subdued calmness, anticipating the stroke so 
soon to deprive the family of'its honored head. 

Catharine was yet single, fulfilling her du¬ 
ties with an almost motherly tenderness, and 
cheering her father's hours of anguish by pre¬ 
cious words of consolation and hope. Rachel, 
the beloved sister so near the age of Elizabeth, 
had endured a deep heart trial whose bitter¬ 
ness was known only to herself, and perhaps 
imparted in the anguish of keen disappoint- 




ment to that sister who had always been her 
confidant and friend. Of the girls, two were 
married to men of influence and distinction, 
and the third was betrothed to a clergyman of 
the church of England. But the youngest, the 
petted darling of the family, and perhaps the 
most spiritual of the four, was becoming a vic¬ 
tim to consumption. A slight cough had been' 
its unflattering herald, and now, although the 
symptoms were not alarming, the faint and 
feverish flush On thefoheek betokened that the 
of disease had bi\t too surely chosen a 
shining mark. The lads, with the exception 
of the one placed in London, were pursuing 
their studies at home, meparatory to entering 
college;: 

They were now all gathered once more in 
this endeared homo of their childhood, but with 
feelings how different from those with which 
they had individually left it. 

In the shaded chamber of the invalid all was 
quietness and peace; a holy and serene expres¬ 
sion beamed on his features, his eyes rested 
frequently on the beloved ones, and a tender 
smile conveyed to them his comfort and satis¬ 
faction in their presence. It was a sacred vet 
touchingly beautiful scene. Catharine, quiet 
alike in her sorrow as in her joy, appeared self- 
sustained and calm. She felt the solemnity of 
death, hut for her it had no terrors. Sho knew 
over the believing Christian the grave obtained 
no victory. Elizabeth's more highly-wrought 
feelings were by turns desponding and enthu¬ 
siastic—desponding in the contemplation of 
this irreparable loss, and enthusiastic when, in 
her moments of spiritual exaltation, she ap¬ 
peared to behold “heaven opened” for the en¬ 
trance of the departing spirit. To the girls— 
for being thus together in the old home, the 
intervening years were forgotten, and they, 
were girls again—the anticipation of the dread¬ 
ed event was almost overwhelming; and they 
would gather, as in times gone by, in the study 
or drawing-room, to mingle their tears, as they 
had once their joys, together, feeling in tho out¬ 
bursts of their common grief as if there was 
consolation in companionship. But they also 
looked to a higher source, and the soothing in¬ 
fluences of religion were not wanting in this 
hour of deep distress. It is the lot of even the 
most experienced Christian to pass through 
many conflicts of spirit, and of these the good 
old man had his share ; but as his day waned 
into night, and 'his sun was near set! ’ 
was peace, light, joy. He was sinking 
ber in the full assurance of a. glorious immor¬ 
tality. A holy radiance illuihinated his coun¬ 
tenance, and the voice of Catharine was heard 
at his bedside, chanting, “to him who forgave 
much, much shall he forgiven.” With sim¬ 
plicity and child-like faith he took hold of this 
Divine promise; his mind for a few moments 
shone forth in wonderful brightness, and, ex¬ 
pressing his trust in his Saviour, he sank away 
to rest in the bosom of the Father. . 

Elizabeth, forgetful of self, and alive only to 
the infinite mercy extended to the now redeem¬ 
ed spirit, broke forth into a song of thanksgiv¬ 
ing, expressing a hope that the band now 
gathered in the hushed chamber might one 
day be unbroken in Paradise. 

_ Once more in her own beautiful home, which 
seemed, from the sweet influences of her gentle 
spirit, almost like a heaven upon earth, she de¬ 
voted herself much to the education of her 
children; and, though the chords of her heart 
often vibrated with grief, she found in their 
innocent pleasures a perpetual counter charm. 
The exercise of her benevolence was another 
source of relief from the foo-frequent recur¬ 
rence of sorrowful thoughts. 

In her visits to the distressed, her elder chil¬ 
dren often accompanied her, and their hearts 

wore touoliod <vuJ impiBoaod in vviuiessklg ttlC 

deep affection, almost veneration, their mother 
excited by her unostentatious and unas¬ 
suming goodness. A peculiarly touching in¬ 
stance occurred one clear morning in De¬ 
cember. A heavy rain had fallen the night 
before, and every tree was bending under its 
garniture of ice crystals ; long glittering sta¬ 
lactites hung from the eaves of the old school- 
house, and the earth sparkled all over with na¬ 
ture's jewelry; diamond sprays wore scattered 
among the bushes; little round frozen pearls 
rested on the stiffened leaves, and the crimson 
berries of the hawthorn wore sheathed in ice 
clear as glass. The brilliant sun lighting up 
this scene of magnificence, it was impossible 
for Elizabeth, with her deep love of the beauti¬ 
ful. to resist calling the attention of her little 
flock. They clustered round her, and their 
sweet faces expressed so vividly their emotions 
of surprise and delight, that the in-door scene 
was to the proud parents a. source of the keen¬ 
est enjoyment The little four-year-old Eliza¬ 
beth, the mother's namesake, in the exuberant 
gladness of childhood, could scarcely control 
the expression of her joy. 

“Oh, dear-mamma.” she exclaimed, “oh, I do 
love everybody ; and I love Almighty better 
still.” Then, clapping her hands in an ecstaey, 
she ran leaping and dancmg about, almost be¬ 
side herself with admiration of all the great 
trees, silvered and burnish'ed as though for her 
especial entertainment. 

In the midst of this, a ragged child knocked 
timidly at the hall door; and little Elizabeth, 
who had watched her approach up the avenue, 
ran to meet her. The tears stood frozen on her 
wan cheeks, as she timidly asked for the lady, 
saying, with a frightened apology, “ Mammy’s 
all froze dead.” 

The warm-hearted little one, genuine in her 
sympathy as in her joy, brought tho trembler 
forward, and in her dim notions that He who 
gave life only could take it, whispered, awe¬ 
stricken— 

“Dear mamma, did Almighty kill poor little 
Amy’s mother ? ” 

Elizabeth, too intent upon the relief of the 
sufferers to satisfy her nfind then, lifted her 
lovingly into the lap of her husband, and print¬ 
ing a kiss-upon the brows of both, said— 

. “ Do thou enlighten her simple understand¬ 
ing, dearest, while I hasten with our girls to 
this sad scene, and endeavor to minister to the 
afflictions of the bereaved ones.” 

“ May God bless thee, dear wife,” wa; 
reply. “ Thou art indeed one of earth’s 
istering angels.” 

Leaving little Amy at the Hall, they pro¬ 
ceeded on their mission of mercy. It was a 
poor hovel; the half-opened door-way hung 
upon broken hinges, and the windows were 
dingy and discolored. On-the floor, a group 
of children were crouching round a turf fire, 
marvelling at the strange quiet in their dwell¬ 
ing ; the poor husband sat, leaning with folded 
hands upon a table before him, unconscious of 
all around; upon a tressle in the corner was 
extended the form of the young mother: her 
faee, which had been fair, bore the traces of 


care-worn look had given place to an ex 
sion of perfect rest. On her bosom, over w 
her hands were meekly folded, had been placed 
a paper cross; symbolical alike of the faith in 
which she had been reared, and of her hope of I 
immortality. As Elizabeth bent over the ema¬ 
ciated figure, her thoughts reverted to the 
death of her own beloved father; and, softened 
into tears, by the mournful remembrance, she 
spoke soothingly to the solitary husband, be¬ 
sought him to remember that the Saviour wept 
with a human sympathy over the grave of Laz¬ 
arus, and was still “touched with a feeling of 
o,nr infirmities.” In her womanly tenderness, 
she promised assistance for his motherless little 
one. and soon left to fulfil her promise. The 
lessons inculcated by such teachings were never 
forgotten by her daughter—they were stri¬ 
kingly and indelibly impressed upon the mem- 
ory. 

In the Gypsies, who sometimes pitched their 
tents in a green lane near Plashet House, she 
also took an interest, often distributing among 
them instructive books, calculated to enlighten 
and sometimes to amuse, but always inculcating 
wholesome and restraining principles- 

Thus her life passed evenly on, every mo¬ 
ment occupied, ewy opportunity for doing 
good turned to account, every faculty developed 
to the utmost, and every pure taste cultivated. 
To her husband she was ever the confidential 
friend and companion, sharing every thought 
and feeling of his heart; to her children, she 


a devoted and invaluable mother; to her 
domestics, an indulgent mistress; to the poor, 
she fulfilled the injunction to clothe the naked, 
feed the hungry, and visit the sick. And the 
amount of individual labor she accomplished, 
by giving to each moment its appropriate occu¬ 
pation, is almost incredible. That she had able 
and wise co-operators in her more extensive 
plans, is true: but she was the originator, the 
moving spirit of them all. In her house, her 
hospitalities were extended, and she made it a 
pleasant resort for the numerous visiters at¬ 
tracted by her loveliness and worth. She con¬ 
tinued her daily diary, and was accurate in the 
’ seping of her accounts. 

During all these years, but few clouds had 
marred the sunshine of her horizon., Her hus¬ 
band’s uninterrupted prosperity in business, 
and the consequent sufficiency of means for her 
manifold charities, the continued health of her 
children, and her pleasant, recreations of trav¬ 
elling,. with an occasional visit to the Hall at 
Earlham, appeared like a combination of cir¬ 
cumstances remarkably conducing, not only 
to her happiness, but to her almost unexam¬ 
pled-success. She had. it is true, experienced 
frequent and prostrating illnesses, she had 
known trials and'sorrows, but the deepest bap¬ 
tisms of affliction had been spared her. The 
lessons taught by adversity were yet. to come, 

Submission was hard indeed, when a blow 
fell upon her quivering heart, for the moment 
almost paralyzing it.- This was the death of 
her darling child, the little Elizaheth. She 
possessed, with the soft blue eyes and flaxen 
hair of her mother, much of her nature and 
disposition; self-willed, hut always amenable 
gentleness and love; her clinging arms 
id often embrace her after some mild re¬ 
proof, and with her head nestled in the mater¬ 
nal bosom, she would beg to he forgiven, with 
such winning tenderness, that an overflowing 
joy would fill the heart of the devoted mother, 
and in her deep gratitude for the possession oi 
such household treasures, a song of thanks¬ 
giving would gush from -her lips. 

The child was ill but a few days, and appre¬ 
hension for the result was only beginning to be 
felt, ere the white-winged Angel of Death bore 
her to heaven in his arms. During the short 
period of her illness, with an inexpressible 
animation beaming upon her flushed counte¬ 
nance, she would sing the hymns, or recite the 
stories her mother had told her, and often laugh 
gaily as she repeated a droll anecdote. But 
her thoughts dwelt most on Heaven, qnd “ Al- 

ligbty,” as she always called the Saviour. 

Oh ! dear mamma,” said she, after awaking 
from a quiet sleep, “ how sweet it is, that the 
little children stand before Him when they 
die! I love mamma, but I love Almighty bet¬ 
ter ; and when. I am gone to Him, and have 
beautiful wings, I will come, as an angel, home, 
sometimes.” A few hours of unconsciousness, 
and the still ending came. The mother’s heart 
was indeed shrouded in sable, hut dimly through 
her falling tears she recognised the hand that 
had smitten, and murmured not. 

Soon after this event, unavoidable business 
arrangements called her husband for a consid¬ 
erable time again to London. She decided upon 
accompanying him ; but, considering it inexpe¬ 
dient to remove her large family thither, 
placed the . elder girls with one of their aunts, 
sent the boys to school; and, taking the two 
youngest children, was once mere in the 
metropolis. Even this temporary separation 
brought a pang to her heart ; but it was una¬ 
voidable, and with true Christian philosophy 
she endured cheerfully what it was not in her 
power to control. 

For the first time, perhaps, since her i 
ried life, she had leisure hours ; but to or 
her unfailing anil energetic activity, this 
no indulgence to he idly enjoyed. She regard¬ 
ed the gift of time as an invaluable blessing, 
and always keeping in mind the preciousness 
of each moment, felt that its proper‘occupa¬ 
tion was a matter of importance. A nev- 

was dawning in her existence. We have 
her hitherto assiduous in ameliorating the evils 
directly surrounding her; but a larger scope 
for her remarkable talents in ministering 
the necessities of'the degraded was now 
forded her, and in prayerful love and pity for 
these, she entered upon her calling. Could 
she then have foreseen the results of her la¬ 
bors, how would her grateful heart have bowed 
in thankfulness for having been made the will¬ 
ing instrument of Him who pardoned the 
pentant Magdalen, and said to the thief . 
the cross, “ This night thou shalt be with me 
in Paradise.” 

The poor she aided in vigorous efforts to help 
themselves, encouraging them to industry and 
frugality ; but it was for the sinful and outcast 
that the deepest sympathies of her nature 
awakened. 

This winter in London was eventful in many 
respects. Her first visits to its dark anti dreary 
prisons impressed her deeply, Her mind dwelt 
on the revolting scenes she witnessed, day and 
night. The damp, filthy cells, the noisome 
effluvia of the terrible dungeons, and the un¬ 
restricted association of the poor vile creatures, 
some only imprisoned for petty thefts, while 
others deeply dyed in crime were their every 
day companions. She appealed to magistrates, 
she interested clergy, she sought the aid of her 
own sex, she laid written statements of facts 
before the Government, praying for legislative 
action for the removal of these evils—her har¬ 
monious voice, her sweet demeanor, her wo¬ 
manly dignity,’ ever conspicuous throughout 
the whole of her proceedings. 

But her labors, carried on long after her 
turn to Plashet House, where the family w 
reunited, were interrupted by the crushing 
blow of the failure of the house of business in 
which her husband was a partner, involving 
them in a train of sorrows and perplexities 
peculiarly distressing. The necessity for giving 
up the sweet home endeared by the fondest 
recollections was unavoidable; and of the enp, 
so oft of late replenished, as it were, from the 
waters of Marah, she now seemed destined to 
drink the dregs. 

Never more conspicuously shone forth the 
true-hearted woman, the sympathizing wife, 
the self-sacrificing mother, and, above all, the 
meekly enduring Christian. She' wept bitter 
tears in her overwhelming grief, yet witnessed 
by her actions that her faith and love were as 
strong when clouds rolled heavily above her, 
as they had been in the sunlight of prosperity. 

The Sabbath following the occurrence was 
long remembered by the congregation gathered 
in the little meeting-house near Plashet. Eliz¬ 
abeth took her usual seat, calm, hut sorrowing. 
A pause of the deepest silenoe ensued, when 
the silvery tones of her voice were heard, clear, 
distinct, and impressive—“Though He slay me, 
yet will I trust in Him.”’ Tears fell from eyes 
unused to weep; and the unbroken silence, 
continuing throughout her brief discourse, tes¬ 
tified to the heartfelt sympathy of her 
dience. 

It was a poignant grief to the whole house¬ 
hold, to leave Plashet House. Here had. the 
children been born, reared, >nd educated, and 
it was the scene of their purest pleasures. 
Parting also with the old servants, the poor, 
and- their flourishing schools, gave them an 
acute sense of sorrow. Humiliations abound¬ 
ed; but the tide of sympathy flowed in alike 
from the great and lowly, attesting by how 
many and how much they were beloved. 

Once more settled in London, Elizabeth’s 
noble-hearted brothers came forward, with 
proffers of aid; and although the home of her 
maturer years was unlike the home of former 
days, the same spirit of love was diffused with¬ 
in ; and its inmates were taught, by the exam¬ 
ple of this noble Christian woman, that the 
treasures neither “ moth of rust can corrupt,” 
were of more value than earth's greatest riches 
or highest distinctions. 
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Interesting Discoveries. —We find in the 
New York Independent an extract from a let¬ 
ter dated Mosul, Dec. 6th, 1851, giving an ac¬ 
count of some inscriptions lately brought to 
light by Mr. Layaird. Among other things is 
a history of Sennacherib’s campaigns against 
the Jews, which agrees with the narrative in 
the second book of Kings. How remarkable 


that sueh unexpected testimony to the truth of 
the Old Testament should be discovered at this 
late day! It is thought not improbable that 
portraits of Hezekiah and his court will yet be 
brought to light. The writer above referred 
to states that Col. Rawlinson, who deciphered 
these inscriptions, is of opinion that Chaldee 
was the national language of, the Jews, and 
that they never used the Hebrew language ex- 
oept during their captivity, and for a short 
time after. 

For the National Era. 

WILLIAM PENN. * 

BY IRENE. 

After a voyage of six weeks, they neared the 
Capes of Delaware- Bay, and with shouts and 
tears of joy they welcomed the sight of their 
adopted land. With wondering gaze they 
looked upon the long, dark line of forest, and 
watched the narrowing bay till it became a 
majestic river, its waters gliding peacefully on 
between shores covered with rich verdure, and 
in the distance the huge forgets sweeping away, 
far as the eye could reach, in their unmolested 
grandeur. The ship, with its joyous burden, 
glided over the quiet waters, till in the clear 
sunlight they beheld the little town of New¬ 
castle, nestled oh the borders of a vast plain. 
As they neared it, the inhabitants gathered on 
the shore, and gave them a heartfelt greeting. 
With deep gratitude to God for their safe-keep¬ 
ing, they landed for a few weeks, and then re¬ 
sumed their voyage up the river. After sail¬ 
ing about forty miles, they reached a-beautiful 
river, that, winding in graceful curves, poured 
its silvery waters into the Delaware, through a 
mouth nearly hidden in the high, waving grass. 
Therefore the Dutch called it Schuylkill; but 
the Indian name was Manajung. 

A little further up the river the waters 
wound, gently into a half-circle, leaving a mossy 
green island on the right. On the other side, 
the shores were pleasantly elevated, and stud¬ 
ded with huge old oaks that cast a wide shadow 
upon the sunny banks. Beyond, lay two In¬ 
dian villages, close to the water’s edge—one 
named Coaquanoc, the other,-Shackamaxon. 
upon the site where Philadelphia now stands! 

Soon as the ship anchored, a boat was sent 
to the shore, which was already crowded with 
the half-frightened natives. The interpreter 
delivered Penn’s message, that he would have 
a “ grand talk with his red brethren the next 
day, when the sun was at the half-way house 
in the sky.” 

Accordingly, the next day, a great assem¬ 
blage of the Indian warriors and their people 
gathered to wait the coming of the pale-faces. 
Some stood in groups along the shores, watch¬ 
ing with curious looks the great ship that ‘had 
sailed up their river like a giant swan; while 
others brandished their weapons and tried 
their skill in arrow-Bhooting. The adventurers 
looked with keen eyes and trembling hearts 
upon the strange, dusky forms that filled the 
woods in such warlike array; but Penn with 
bold firmness entered the boat that was to con¬ 
vey them to the shore, and was soon followed, 
by his companions. 

Curiosity overcame Indian stoicism, and they 
crowded about the group of new-comers, exam¬ 
ining their apparel with eager wonder ; for 
though they had seen the Dutch settlers, they 
had never beheld the strange garb of the Qua¬ 
ker. They were taken by surprise, too, in see¬ 
ing them unarmed; and, savage as they were, 
they appreciated the bravery and good will 
with which their guests had thrown themselves 
among them unprotected. 

Some weeks before, commissioners had pre¬ 
ceded Penn, bought .the land of the Sachems, 
made a treaty of peace with them, and told 
them to be in readiness to ratify the treaty 
upon his arrival. The appointed time had 
come; and as soon as they had welcomed 
“Father Onas,” as they styled bim, they re¬ 
paired to a wide-spreading elm tree, that reared 
its rich foliage to a towering height and threw 
its branches in a far-reaching circle, that 
shielded them completely from the sun. Be¬ 
neath this old forest tree, the chief Sachem and 
Penn approached each other. Penn was dis¬ 
tinguished in dress from his companions only 
by a light-blue sash of silk net-work about his 
waist, and held in his hand a roll of parchment, 
containing the confirmation of the treaty of 
purchase and amity. Upon his right hand was 
his relative, Col. Markham, who was also his 
secretary, and behind him followed the re¬ 
mainder of his friends. 

Some presents and articles of merchandise 
were spread on the ground before them. The 
chief Sachem then, bound upon his swarthy 
brow a chaplet, to which a horn was attached, 
and Which was the emblem of superioritv. 
Immediately the Indians dropped their bows 
and arrows, and in silence gathered themselves 
around their chiefs, in the form of a half-moon 
on the ground—the warriors in the front cir¬ 
cles, the young men behind them in the same 
order, and further back the squaws and their 
children. As soon as stillness prevailed, Penn 
addressed them in an eloquent speech, full of 
benevolence and kindness; and when he had 
finished, he advanced, and placing the roll of 
parchment in the hand of the chief who wore 
the chaplet, he told him and his brother Sa¬ 
chems “ to preserve it carefully for throe gene¬ 
rations, that his children might know what 
had passed between them, just as if he had re¬ 
mained himself with them to repeat it.” The 
chiefs pledged themselves to “live in love with 
him and his white children as long as the sun 
and moon gave light; ” and replied to his ad¬ 
dress in words which are indistinctly brought 
to us, being transmitted only by tradition. But 
the words of “Father Onas” were never for¬ 
gotten, for the Indians were ever ready and 
eloqueilt upon the theme of his goodness. The 
treaty was sacredly preserved, and as late as 
1722 was shown by several tribes to Gov. Keith 
at a conference. The old elm tree was always 
guarded from destruction; and so much was it 
venerated that, during the Revolution, when 
the surrounding trees were cut down for fire¬ 
wood, a sentinel was placed under this, that 
not a branch should ho broken. But it was 
finally blown down, and the wood was made 
into cups and various articles to preserve as 
memorials. 

After the conclusion of the treaty, Penn went 
up the Delaware to see a mansion then build¬ 
ing for him under the direction of Col. Mark¬ 
ham. It was delightfully situated on the banks 
of the Delawar® a few miles belovs the falls of 
Trenton, and upon a 4 treble Island, the river 
running three times round it.” The building 
was large, and neatly elegant, a spacious audi¬ 
ence-hall being among its apartments. This 
wild and beautiful retreat among the woods 
and waterfalls was called Pennsbury, and was 
intended for the home of his loved wife and 
children when they should join him. 

He next selected the site of Philadelphia, the 
“ city of Brotherly Love,” upon the spot where 
the Indian villages stood. It wa3 surveyed and 
laid out in streets, which retain their names 
and places, to the present day. Busy hands 
toiled, in the young city, and soon house after 
house started up like magic, though rough and 
unseemly. Before the end Of three months, 
twenty-three ships arrived, bringing more than 
two thousand persons, who scattered through¬ 
out the province, and made hasty preparations 
for the approaching winter. Those who could 
not provide themselves shelter were obliged to 
dig eaves.in the banks of the river, and remain 
in these strange habitations till the opening of 
spring. But, freed from persecution, they were 
happy, even there. Time passed on, and the 
city grew prosperously. Penn remained nearly 
two years, during which peace, good-will, and 
prosperity, prevailed. But he soon received let¬ 
ters from England urging his return, that he 
.might use his influence at Court in preventing 
the persecutions, which were more bitter than 
Jvor against the Quakers. Before leaving, he 
made treaties with many tribes of Indians, and 
was not fearful to leave his colony unprotect¬ 
ed, for he confided in their friendship, and not 
without reason; for they looked upon him with 
a reverence and strength of attachment which 
never died out, 

Bidding farewell to the English, Dutch, and 
Swedish settlers, who equally regretted his de¬ 
parture, he set sail in the ship Endeavor, for 


England, where he arrived after a voyage of 
seven weeks. Once more in the midst of his 
family, after so long a separation, he enjoyed 
a short repose from his cares. 

Charles II died at this time, 1685, and was 
succeeded by the Duke of York, his brother, 
who became James II. This determined Wil¬ 
liam Penn to renew his friendship with him, 
hoping to influence his leniency towards the 
Quakers, as he believed him to be a friend to 
liberty of conscience. Accordingly he removed 
with his family to Kensington, that he might 
be near the King. His time was almost entirely 
employed in benefiting the Society of Friends, 
avoiding politics except when called upon to 
use his influence in allaying some difficulty. 
He was so highly esteemed by James II, that 
none could so readily obtain access as himself, 
and- there were none whose petitions would 
so readily be granted. Thomas Clarkson 
quotes the following, from Gerard Croese, 
who says of him— 

“ William Penn was greatly in favor with 
the King, the Quakers’ sole patron at Court, on 
whom .the hateful eyes of his enemies were in- 
rSBU The King loved him as a singular and 
entire friend, and imparted to him many of his 
secrets and counsels. , He often honored him 
with his company in private, discoursing with 
him of various affairs, and that not for one but 
for many hours together, and delaying to hear 
the best of his Peers, who at the same time 
were waiting for an audience ; for which they 
told him, when with Penn he forgot his nobles. 
The King made no other reply than that ‘Penn 
always talked ingeniously, and that he heard 
him willingly.’ Penn, being so highly favored, 
acquired thereby a number of friends. Those 
who formerly knew him, when they had any 
favor to ask at Court, came to, courted, and 
entrated Penn to promote their several re¬ 
quests. He refused none of his friends any 
reasonable-office he could do for them : but was 
ready to serve them all, but more especially the 
Quakers. Thus they ran to Penn without in¬ 
termission, as their only pillar and support, 
who always conversed with and received them 
cheerfully, and effected their business by his 
interest and eloquence. Hence his house and 
gates were daily thronged by a numerous train 
of clients and suppliants, desiring him to pre¬ 
sent their addresses to his Majesty. There 
were sometimes two hundred or more. When 
the carrying on these affairs required money 
for writings, he so discreetly managed matters 
that out of his own, which he had in abun¬ 
dance, he liberally discharged many emergent 

The King’s extraordinary favor towards him 
brought him many bitter enemies; and even 
those whom he had kindly assisted joined in 
the cry now raised against him, of being a Pa¬ 
pist and Jesuit. His wide views of liberty of 
conscience led him to defend the Papist as 
readily as the Quaker: and therefore he was 
suspected, even by his own sect, of endorsing 
their opinions. His intimacy with the King, 
who was considered a Papist also, led the mass 
to believe their united intention was the sub¬ 
version of the religion of the kingdom. For 
more than a year the hue and ory continued; 
blit these suspicions were removed when,’ by 
his constant efforts and persuasions, hq fin ally 
obtained from the King a public proclamation, 
granting liberty of conscience to all sects, and 
liberating from prison all who had been con¬ 
fined on account of their religions belief. 
About fifteen hundred Quakers were thus re¬ 
stored to their families, some of whom had 
been imprisoned for years. 

During several succeeding years, various 
eauses combined to render Penn unpopular, 
and he was unjustly accused on repeated occa¬ 
sions. In 1688 James II was obliged to aban¬ 
don the throne and flee to France, and was 
succeeded by William, Prince of Orange. Penn 
regretted the loss of his friend, and during his 
exile continued a correspondence with him, 
which gave rise -to suspicions of a conspiracy. 
His letters were intercepted, and he was twice 
arrested and brought to trial, but no proof 
whatever could be obtained against him; and 
his candid and eloquent defenoe secured his re¬ 
lease on both occasions. He now retired from 
Court, and returned to Worminghurst with his 
family, where his time was spent in the occu¬ 
pations of bis ministry. 

Finding himself free, he now turned his 
thoughts to America, and commenced prepara¬ 
tions for a voyage, intending his family to ac¬ 
company him. This was not to be. The cup 
of bitterness had bean but tasted—he had yet 
to drain it to the dregs. But he depended upon 
his God; and his strong soul, that had so long 
struggled for freedom, though bowed Tow, was 
the more purely chastened, and remained un¬ 
broken through the long struggle. 

He had nearly finished his arrangements for 
the voyage, when he was arrested by a procla¬ 
mation, which included others of rank, as con¬ 
spirators in favor of James II, and issued in 
consequence of. an expected invasion by the 
French. Penn was thrown into prison, and, 
after some weeks, being brought to trial, 
honorably acquitted, as before. 

Once more he continued his preparations for 
going to America, and had appointed a day to 
sail. At this time George Fox died, and being 
present at the funeral, he addressed nearly 
two thousand persons who were assembled, 
thus paying the last respect in his power to his 
deceased friend. His enemies were not idle : 
for, even while attending the funeral, messen¬ 
gers were sent to arrest him on a charge 
brought against him by a person named Fuller, 
who afterwards proved to be a cheat and im¬ 
postor. 

With suppressed emotions of pain and indig¬ 
nation at this unjust charge, Penn sent his 
slfips, already laden, with emigrants to Phila¬ 
delphia, but was obliged to remain behind. His 
affairs in America were greatly entangled 
'during his long absence; and as he had been 
constantly expending his fortune for the benefit 
of his province, without receiving a farthing in 
remittance, he began to suffer embarrassments 
in consequence. But he was obliged to submit 
to a prolonged absence, being unwilling to 
leave England with a stain resting upon his 
character. For more than three years he re¬ 
mained in complete retirement, having taken 
private lodgings in London. During these 
years, sorrow upon sorrow continued to crush 
him to the earth. Banished from society by 
false charges, obliged to continue absent from 
his disordered Colony, unable longer to advance 
means for its improvement, the government of 
it taken from him by the King, thus blasting 
his hopes of establishing a model Government, 
resting under the displeasure of many of his 
own sect without just cause, and, more than 
all else, watching by the death-bed of his 
aflored wife, was an accumulation of affliction 
which none but a Christian and a man relying 
upon his own innocence could have endured 
with such mild and hopeful resignation. 

Sitting by the bedside of his dying wife ii 
plain and obscure retreat, he endeavored ti> 
fuse his own hope and cheerfulness into her 
mind, so oppressed with anxiety on his ac-j 
count, when he received the glad news of his 
complete restoration to society, and the re¬ 
moval of all charges against him. Joy and 
sorrow were mingled, then, during the last 
hours of his beloved companion. Peacefully 
and happily she breathed away her life, and 
her pure spirit fled to its joyous home without 
a cloud shadowing its departure. 

Penn returned with his three motherless 
children to their former home. He remained 
with them for a length of time, during which 
he employed himself in writing and in the ex¬ 
ercise of his ministry, having been completely 
reconciled with his Society. He was more ven¬ 
erated than ever by them, and they endeavored 
by every method to recompense their former 
unkindness and injustico. The succeeding year, 
1694, the Government of Pennsylvania was re¬ 
stored to him by King William, in an honor¬ 
able and gratifying manner. For two years 
longer he continued preaching, writing, and ex¬ 
erting his influence at Court, for the benefit of 
the Quakers. 

In 1696 he married Hannah Callowhill, the 
daughter of an eminent merchant of London, 
who belonged, to the Society of Friends, and 
returned to Worminghurst, where his family 
had remained since the death of their mother. 


A new trial awaited him here. His eldest son, 
Springett Penn, then in his twenty-first year, 
who had long been suffering from disease, died 
a few weeks after his return. His genius and 
uncommon virtues had made him very dear to 
his father from childhood, and his striking re¬ 
semblance to his mother in person and charac¬ 
ter caused his loss to be the more deeply felt. 

Penn was little from home during the pres¬ 
ent year, except on the occasion of a visit to 
the Czar of Muscovy, afterward Peter the 
Great, then on a visit to England. The Czar 
was very curious to know why the Quakers did 
not take off their hats, and of what use to then- 
country a people could be who would not fight. 
TT ~ was so much interested in Penn’s explana- 
of their doctrines, that, whenever oppor¬ 
tunity offered during his travels, he attended 
Quaker meetings, and commended their views, 
By saying that “ whoever could live according 
to sueh doctrines, would be happy.” 

In 1699 Penn onee more made preparations 
to return to America. Taking his wife and 
children, he embarked at tho Isle of Wight, 
arid after a tedious voyage - of three months! 
and an absence of sixteen years, he arrived 
once more at the land where his hopes and 
aims were centered. He was welcomed with 
acclamations "of joy. Proceeding to Philadel¬ 
phia, he immediately called the Assembly, and 
hastened to restore order to the Government, 
which had gone sadly amiss during the long 
years of his absence. The severity of the sea- 
caused but a short sitting, as their health 
i endangered by the extreme cold. Penn, 
therefore, with his family, retired to his home 
at Pennsbury, on the banks of the Delaware, 
that stood alone amidst tho luxuriant forests 
whose stillness was still unbroken by the busy 
sounds of civilization. King Charles and his 
courtiers would not have wondered now at his' 
audacity in carrying his Quaker principles 
among the wild savages of America, if they 
could have beheld the strange and uncouth, hut 
deeply felt expressions of joy and gratitude, 
with which the Indian warriors gathered round 
their unforgotten “ Father Onas.” He received 
the sachems in the audience hall of his man¬ 
sion, and renewed the treaties of years gone by, 
which, though not ratified by an oath, were 
faithfully kept. They told him they “never first 
broke their covenants with other people; for.” 
as said one of them, smiting his hand upon his 
head three times, “ they did not make them 
there, in their head; but,” smiting hia hand 
three times on his breast, said “ they made them 
there, in their hearts.” 

Time and trouble had whitened the flowing 
locks of the venerated Penn, hut deep peace 
and joy lighted his faee as he rested in his old 
oaken arm-chair, amidst the Indian chiefs 
gathered around him with their rude but gen¬ 
erous offerings, and welcoming him to the land 
oj their fathers; and his heart beat quick and 
high with the hopes of Bringing them to Chris¬ 
tianity and civilization. He gratified them, 
too, by returning visits, and witnessing the 
sports, and partaking of their simple food, 
seated upon the mats ancj, highly-wrought 
feather mantles which they spread in honor of 
his presence. He never mingled with them 
without leaving the “ good seed.” Their grati¬ 
tude and affection knew no bounds, for he had 
treated them with kindness, and given them 
equal privileges with the other people of his 
Province. 

The second year after his arrival, he made 
arrangements for the benefit and protection of 
the Indians and negro slaves. A few of the 
latter had been imported in 1682, soon after 
the planting of the colony, and continued to 
he brought. In 1688, the Quakers at a yearly 
meeting resolved “that the buying, selling, 
and bolding men. in ..slavery was inconsistent- 
with the tenets of the Christian religion.” 
They therefore began to treat them differently, 
considering them part of their own families, 
giving them religious instruction, and admit¬ 
ting them to worship in the meeting-houses 
with themselves. Penn, during this second 
.stay in America, wishing to secure the welfare 
of the slaves and their final freedom, by a legis¬ 
lative act, drew up bills to that effeeb" and 
placed thorn before the Assembly. But to bis 
surprise and disappointment, the Assembly re¬ 
fused to pass them. After two years of con¬ 
stant effort for the improvement of his colony 
and benefit of the Indians, Penn received let¬ 
ters from England, which informed him of 
jealousies existing there, and their intention of 
dissolving the various Governments in Ameri¬ 
ca, and bringing them under the entire control 
of the King. But Parliament had been soli¬ 
cited to defer their proceedings till the arrival 
of Penn, “ to answer for himself, as one of those 
whose character the bill affected.” 

With deepest regret Penn and his family 
took leave of his people, and with ’ sorrow and 
anxiety hade farewell to the Indian chiefs, who 
had assembled at Philadelphia, to pay him a 
last visit=*-the news having gone far and near 
among the swift-footed race, that their white 
fat-hef was going away to bis own country. As¬ 
suring them he had done all in his power to 
secure their welfare, and giving and receiving 
the promise of continued friendship, they 
changed presents, and parted. The Indii 
returned to their forest homes, in silent sorrow 
for their lost, benefactor, and Penn launched 
upon the deep, and left behind him the loved 
land he was nevor more to see. 

A voyage of six weeks brought him again to 
the shores of England. But upon his arrival, 
he found the bill, which had caused him so 
much anxiety, had been- dropped entirely, and 
.therefore his voyage had been to no purpose. 

Queen Anne succeeded to the throne about 
this. time. Penn was held in high esteem by 
her, and she frequently held long conversations 
with him about his occupations in. America. 
He now again resided in Kensington, hut his 
time was mostly spent in writing, preaching, 
and publishing various works. 

In 1707, six years after his return from 
America, he was involved in o. law-suit with 
the executors of his steward, Ford, who had 
deceived,and defrauded him to a large amount. 
This was pending for a year or more, part of 
which time he was obliged to live within tijg 
rules of the Fleet; which probably occasioned 
Burke in one of his works to state that Wil¬ 
liam Penn died in Fleet prison. To get rid of | 
this embarrassment, Penn was obliged to mort¬ 
gage his Province of Pennsylvania for £6,600, 
which released him from his difficulties. 

, In 1712 he resolved to part wit-h his Prov¬ 
ince, and offered it to Government for the 
of £20,000, being hut £4,000 more than the 
debt' for which he had accepted it, when, in 
an unbroken wilderness. His plan was not 
executed, however, on account of his serious 
illness. His last troubles had broken the spirit 
that had so long and so manfully struggled 
with the most severe, trials. Old age had come 
upon him, and stolen away the vigor of his 
prime, and he could no longer battle with the 
storms of life. Apopleetio fits continued to 
impair his strength, and obscure the brilliancy 
of his mind. His memory became indistinct, 

. and he could converse hut upon the one sub¬ 
ject of his God. Everything else lost its real¬ 
ity and interest to him, and upon this theme 
Only was he eloquent in his last days. He for¬ 
got all else hut God and eternity, and with 
these glorious thoughts brightening his dying 
hours,, he passed away early on the morning of 
the 5th July, 1718, at the advanced age of 68. 

His work was finished, and he had indeed 
“ set up an example to the nations.” While 
Virginia was suffering the horrors of Indian 
massacres, famine, and disturbances of every 
description, Pennsylvania remained in tran¬ 
quil repose in: the very midst of the savage 
bands who meted out destruction and death 
everywhere but among those who slept with¬ 
out fear, beneath their very tomahawks, and, 
without, forts, sentinels, or soldiers, to protect 
them, gave free as cess to those fearful warriors. 
Without arms, they eould traverse the whole 
extent of forest alone and unharmed—-their 
simple Quaker garb being a passport t; 
kindness and hospitality of the grateful 
ges. . The effects of peace and war mea 
are now strikingly contrasted; for “Captain 
Smith’s city, (old Jamestown,) built on violence 
and blood, is now swept away from the face of 
the earth, scarcely a broken tombstone re¬ 
maining, to tell where it stood. But Philadel¬ 


phia, established in justice and brotherly kind¬ 
ness, though founded a long, time after the 
other, has grown up to be the glory of this 
western world.” 

This fair city, with the surrounding Prov- 

oo, was left by Penn’s last will to his second 
wife and her heirs, together with eleven others. 
His estates in England and Ireland were given 
to William and Letitia, the surviving children 
of his first wilfe, Gulielma—that being con¬ 
sidered a far more valuable property at that 

In conclusion : With the many well-authen¬ 
ticated facts before us, can we believe that a 
man whose whole life is so strongly character¬ 
ized by Christian benevolence, purity, and strict 
uprightness, could belie every other act in his 
life, by descending to bribes to dishonorable 
acts while at Court, as is insinuated by a popu¬ 
lar historian of the present day? Would a 
man who possessed sufficient moral courage in 
his early youth to brave the scorn and persecu¬ 
tion of the world, as well as those he loved best, 
for conscience sake, and who in manhood 
could sacrifice every opportunity to wealth and 
distinction for the sake of a despised religion— 
would such a main, when “attacked by royal 
smiles, by female blandishments, by the insinu¬ 
ating eloquence and delicate flattery of veteran 
diplomatists and courtiers,” yield his principles, 
as the historian unjustly affirms? If that be 
true, bow are we ever to “ know the tree by its 
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From tho Toledo (Ohio) Commercial Republican. 

WASHINGTON UNION—OHIO DEMOCRACY. 

Under this head, the Norwalk Experiment 
las some just comments which we extract be¬ 
low. The Washington Union has, under Mr. 
Donelson’s management, indulged in frequent 
attracks upon the Ohio Democracy, taking 
especial pains to repudiate, for itself and for 
the Democratic party of the nation, all respon¬ 
sibility for ‘the well-known and oft-repeated 
views of tho Ohio Democracy'on the subject of 
slavery extension. 

A recent number of the Sandusky County 
Democrat contained a long and able reply to 
the Union’s recent assaults, and so complete 
was the vindication of the position of the Ohio 
Demdbraey from the attacks of the Union, th at 
we out out the article from the Democrat, de¬ 
signing to republish it entire in our columns. 
But the article having been lost or mislaid, we 
are unable to do so. We quote from the Nor¬ 
walk Experiment : 

Some days since, chance threw in our way— 
for we have not the honor of an exchange— 
the Washington Union of the 2.5th ult., con¬ 
taining an article, in reply to the Memphis 
“Appeal,” in which the editor, A. J. Donelson, 
undertakes to define the position of the Ohio 
Democracy, and also takes it upon him to re¬ 
pudiate our Senator in Congress, Hon. Salmon 
P. Chase. The Union asserts that the Ohio 
Democracy approves and endorses the Compro¬ 
mise Measures, including the Fugitive Slave 
Law! Now, so.far from approving the meas¬ 
ures in question' we aver that the Ohio Democ¬ 
racy distinctly disapprove—and for the evi¬ 
dence of such disapproval, we refer to the last 
8th of January convention, the largest dele¬ 
gated convention ever assembled in Ohio, when 
a direct attempt was made to endorse the Com¬ 
promise Measures, but failed by an overwhelm¬ 
ing vote. This, with the re-enaetment of a 
former resolution on the subject of slavery, gave 
the most entire satisfaction. Upon the princi¬ 
ple that whoever is not in favor of a measure 
must be opposed to it, we are quite willing to 
rest the position of the Ohio Democracy on this 
subject. In reference to tho cavalier treat¬ 
ment of Senator Chase by the Union, we have 
only to say that Democracy in the latitude of 
Washington seems fast becoming a different 
thing from that taught by Thomas Jefferson. 
According to the obiter dictum of A. J. Donel¬ 
son, no man can he a simon pure Democrat 
who does not inolude in his faith an approval 
of slavery! Instead of denying to Mr. Chase 
the fellowship of Democrats, we would he 
greatly obliged to the Union man if he would 
point out wherein our Senator, by either word, 
vote, or action, has ever swerved from a strict 
Democrattc’ course. It cannot be done. True, 
he opposed the Compromise measures, so call¬ 
ed, and for which the Democracy of Ohio will 
ever honor him. A move essentially Whig 
measure never received the sanction of Con¬ 
gress, albeit many professed Democrats gave it 
their support. Clay and Webster were the 
authors of this famous measure; and whoever . 
heard of their originating anything that did not 
smack of Wlnggery? The Union may take 
what position it chooses, but we object to its 
dictation to or prescription of others. 

In the article to which the Experiment re¬ 
plies, the Union says, “ it is utterly false that 
we have ever approved or professed to approve 
that part of the Ohio resolutions, as cited by the 
Appeal, which is not contained or implied In 
the Baltimore resolutions on the same subject.” 

Now, the Union has never been asked to 
“ approve” of the platform of the Ohio Democ¬ 
racy, on slavery or any other topic. Irr mat¬ 
ters involving ’Democratic principles, our De¬ 
mocracy are of the radidal, self-relying stamp, 
and they do not ask advice—much less will 
they consent to dictation. Why, then, is the 
Union continually meddling with the Ohio 
platform, and denouncing distinguished Ohio 
Democrats in Congress, who in good faith car¬ 
ry out the instructions they have received from 
their Democratic constituents? 

The Washington Union does not, and we 
venture to say it dare not, specify the particu¬ 
lar points in the resolutions of the Ohio Democ¬ 
racy on the subject'of slavery, which it dissents 
from. Is it that part of the resolutions unan¬ 
imously reaffirmed by several successive State 
Conventions, which asserts the Jeffersonian 
doctrine—the cardinal doctrine of the Demo¬ 
cratic creed of State Rights—that to each State 
belongs the right to modify its own municipal 
laws, and regulate its own internal affairs? 
and that, “upon these rightsthe National Legis¬ 
lature CAN NEITHER LEGISLATE NOR EN¬ 
CROACH? ' . 

Does the Union, see in this clause of the Ohio 
resolutions an attack—that attack being based 
on a simple affirmation of the principles of the 
Democratic party—upon the Fugitive Slave 
LUw ? ’ 

.Is the Union dissatisfied with that clause of 
the resolution of the Ohio Democracy which 
denounces slavery as an evil, and demands the 
exercise of the whole power of the National 
Government, “to prevent its increase, to miti¬ 
gate, and finally eradicate the evil l p 

Whichever of the impregnable positions of 
the Ohio Democracy the Washington Union 
means to assail, it would he more consistent 
with manliness and fair dealing for it to speak 
out. But this it will not and dare not do. 

The Union says: 

“ The assertion of the Appeal that the Wash¬ 
ington Union winks at, if it does not encour¬ 
age. the Chase Democracy of Ohio, is unqualifi¬ 
edly false. We have never held, nor intimated, 
that Mr. Chase’s course and position, since his 
election to the Senate, entitled him to be re¬ 
garded as a Democrat.” 

Not only is the position of the Ohio Democ¬ 
racy grossly assailed, but distinguished Ohio 
Democrats in Congress, who are battling man¬ 
fully against the corruptions of the present 
Federal Administration, are denounced and 
declared by the Union as “no Democrats.” 
Mr. Chase occupies the same ground in Con¬ 
gress as the great body of the Ohio delegation, 
in the last Congress, hut two Democrats from 
Ohio were found to vote for the Fugitive Slave 
Law; and, though representing strong Demo¬ 
cratic constituencies, one of them was refused 
a re-nomination, and the other failed of a re- 
election. These two Democratic members, who 
were repudiated by their Democratic constitu¬ 
ents, were eulogized by the Union, while others 
of the delegation, Mr. Chase among the num¬ 
ber, were denounced. Any Democratic mem¬ 
ber of Congress who pursues such a course as 
to get the approval of the Union is pretty sure 
to be repudiated by his constituents. Mr. Chase 
therefore, and the great body of the Democrat¬ 
ic members of the House, who like him stand 
boldly and firmly on the Ohio Platform, defy- 
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ing alike the threats and the frowns of the 
Federalists and conservative Democrats, are 
certain to receive from their constituents their 
gratitude and applause. 

The Washington Union, while denouncing 
the Ohio Democracy, is taking sides with Foote 
of Mississippi. Toombs and Cobb of Georgia, and 
Clemens of Alabama, in each of which States 
these men have'Vganized political parties hos¬ 
tile to the Old Line Democracy; their move¬ 
ments have turned those States over to the 
Whigs, and elected Whig Senators in each of 
them, and also in Louisiana. 

The design of the Washington Union is ap¬ 
parent. Unless the Ohio Democracy can be 
divided and defeated, the day for the triumph 
of a sectional policy in Congress, and sectional 
issues ip the Democratic National Conventions 
is passed, and passed forever. 

Hence the violence with which the Ohio De¬ 
mocracy and its 1 representatives in Congress 
are assailed by the faotionists, of which the 
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PUBLIC PELS TING—THE PRESS. 

■On our return from a short visit to the North, 
we find Congress agitated with the question of 
the Public Printing. Nearly all the newspa¬ 
pers here derive some support from Govern¬ 
mental patronage. The Intelligencer is print¬ 
ing the old debates of Congress ; the Globe, the 
current debates of the House, beside the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Senate at §7.50 a column; the 
Republic , the advertisements of the Executive 
Departments, through the favor of the Presi¬ 
dent; the Telegraph, the proceedings of the 
City Corporation; while the Intelligencer and 
Union are selected (the last-named paper 
through a violation of law) to publish the 
notices of the Executive Departments. 

The Southern Press and the National Era 
are unprovided for. Both applied, long since, 
for the printing of the Executive advertise¬ 
ments, the former having a larger circulation 
than the Union, and the latter, a larger one 
than that of both the Union and Intelligen¬ 
cer together ; but the Administration, grossly 
disregarding its legal obligations, has rejected 
their applications. 

By law, the printing 6f Congress is given to 
the lowest contractor who can give sufficient 
security; but the contract system, owing to the 
hostility of the leading party presses here, has 
worked bhdly. The contractors, screwed down 
to inadequate prices, have failed, both as to 
punctuality and quality of performance, and 
in the end come before Congress as applicants 
for relief from losses sustained by a ruinous 
bargain. 

The contractor for the printing of the pres¬ 
ent Congress'having failed to comply with his 
contract,, the subject was referred to the Joint 
Committee on Printing, constituted under the 
following section of an act passed August 3d, 
1846: 

“ And be. it further enacted, That a commit¬ 
tee, consisting of three members of the Senate 
and three members of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, shall be chosen by their respective 
Houses, which shall constitute a Committee on 
Minting, which shall have power to adopt such 
measures as may be deemed necessary to reme¬ 
dy any neglect or delay on the part of the con¬ 
tractor to execute the work ordered by Con¬ 
gress.” “ And to make a pro rata reduction 
in the compensation allowed, or to refuse the 
work altogether, [mark that!] should it be in¬ 
ferior to the standard,” &c. 

The following members constitute the Com¬ 
mittee on Printing: Borland, Hamlin, and 
Smith, of the Senate; Gorman, Haven, and 
Stanton, of the House—four Democrats and 
two Whigs—four from the Free States, two 
from the Slave States—one Free Soil Demo¬ 
crat, one State Rights Democrat, two Compro¬ 
mise Democrats, two thoroughly Hunker Whigs- 

As the Democratic party had a decisive ma¬ 
jority in both branches, tire first effort was, to 
remedy the delay of the public printer, by 
giving the whole of it to the Washington Union. 
The ostensible ground for the transfer was, 
the exigencies of the public service. The rea¬ 
sons urged upon some of the members of the 
Committee are thus sta(ed by Mr. Borland, in 
ihis personal explanation of the 15th instant: 


speak louder than words, and from a convic¬ 
tion that the object of these overtures for re¬ 
union is to inveigle the Southern Democrats 
into the ranks of the party, to obtain a monop¬ 
oly of the spoils for the Compromise portion of 
the party. For it will always be as easy to 
find or make difficulties as now, or to form co¬ 
alitions with Whigs, to defeat Southern meas¬ 
ures and men.” 

It is easy to see, from the composition of the 
Committee, bow the efforts both of the Union 
and Southern Press-were defeated. The Union 
alone, we presume, could command only the 
votes of Messrs. Gorman and Stanton; the 
Union and Southern Press together, probably 
the votes only of Messrs. Stanton and Bor¬ 
land. One combination remained—that of 
the Republic and Union —and for this voted 
Messrs. Smith and Haven, Whigs, Messrs. Gor¬ 
man and Stanton, Democrats. Here is Mr. 
Gormafl’s explanation, as given in the House; 
April 13th: 

“ One gentleman proposed that it be done 
by Messrs. Donelson & Armstrong. Another 
proposed to add the name of Mr. Towers, and 
so on, until almost everybody in this city was 
proposed. I frankly tell this House, that I 
have voted for two months against anybody 
having this printing but Donelson & Arm¬ 
strong ; and when I asked the honorablechair¬ 
man what he proposed, and what ho wanted, 
he responded, 1 he wanted nothing.’ I found 
that something must he done. The public 
business must go on. I found that I must vote 
for somebody ; and finally, after two months’ 
consultation, I voted for the Republic. I have 
since learned, from a publication made in the 
Southern Press, that there was a secret, 
smothering desire, 1 never made known to the 
country, to have the Southern Press put in for a 
part of the spoils of power. When that issue 
was presented to me, I did not see proper to 
choose the^Southern Press. I have been driven 
to do a thing to which I would have preferred 
almost anything else, and that is, to give the 
printing to a party organ of the other side, I 
am a party man, and I would not have con¬ 
sented to such a thing, under any circumstan¬ 
ces, if I could have avoided it, until the public 
necessity demanded that I- should act in some 
way. When that imperious necessity arose, 
and forced itself upon me, I acted ; and I am 
here ready to take any responsibility which 
may be devolved upon me. The Southern 
Press published this morning an article which 
would indicate to the country that they desire 
some of this public printing. I ask the honor¬ 
able gentleman from New York, [Mr. Haven.] 
who is associated with me, and the honorable 
gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Stanton,] if 
they ever heard it suggested anywhere that 
the Southern Press wanted a part of the pub¬ 
lic printing. We never heard of that name, 
as claiming, or asking, or soliciting in anyway, 
a part of the public printing. A gentleman 
across the way says the National Era would 
like to have a little of this printing. Very 
likely; because we have some elements here 
very favorable to extreme opinions. But I 
shall not go into that matter, and I will not be 
driven by side-bar remarks into anything of 
that kind.” 

This is a brief history of the attempted coa¬ 
lition, in a Congress controlled by an over¬ 
whelming Democratic majority, for the purpose 
of dividing betweea the organ of the Whig Ad¬ 
ministration and the organ'of the Democratic 
Party, the vast profits on its public printing. 

A few words in relation to the remark of 
Mr. Gorman' concerning the National Era. 
We know not who suggested that “ the Na¬ 
tional Era would like to have a little of this 
printing.” If intended for anything more than 
badinage, it was unauthorized and impertinent. 
The Union . in the following paragraph, makes 
the same unwarrantable insinuation : 

“It was all right enough to prevent the 
Washington Union from being employed as 
Public Printer, as long as thereby tlie do6r of 
hope was kept open for the Southern 'Press and 
the National Era.” 

We need hardly say that we have not med¬ 
dled with this Printing Question, or hitherto 
taken the slightest interest in it. Until our 
return, we did not know who constituted the 
Committee on Printing; and we have never 
mentioned the subject of printing to any mem¬ 
ber of it. We are not an applicant for the 
printing, never have been, and no one has ever 
had any authority or encouragement or inti¬ 
mation from us to mention or to suggest the 
Era in connection with it. We neither ask 
nor need any favors from Congress. Let it 
bestow them on presses that cannot live with¬ 
out them, and are ever ready to give a quid pro 
quo. Ours is not one of that sort. 


gested^by Mr. Donelson himself, to me, and his 
active friends, to induce me to'support that 
proposition, was the necessity of it to sustain 
the Union as a party press; it being alleged 
that in no other way could the paper be sus¬ 
tained and kept up. Sir, the appeal was dis¬ 
tinctly, and repeatedly, and openly, made to 
me, as a party man, to do this, as a party 
measure,, whereby patronage would be given 
to that paper, which was a losing concern, and 
could not be sustained, except by profitable 
jobs of public printing. AppeaS were made 
to me upon that ground, and upon that ground 
alone, not merely in connection with this print¬ 
ing, but when Mr. BrighVs resolution was re¬ 
ported fvom tlie Committee on Printing, to give 
to Donelson & Armstrong the printing of the 
Seventh Census, the appeal was made to me 
upon the same ground by the active friends of 
the Union, and by one of its conductors in 
person—I mean Mr. Donelson, I was told 
that it was necessary, in order to sustain the 
paper, that it must have that printing. Nay, 
sir, I was told—and I am sorry to have to say 
it, but it is necessary to my full justification— 
I was told by one of the most active friends of 
that press—one who had its interests specially 
in charge, in regard to This patronage, that 
unless the printing was given to Donelsotf & 
Armstrong, and that, too, within three weeks, 
the Democratic party would be disorganized 
and disbanded. The gentleman who told me 
eo said he had agreed with some fifty others of 
the House of Representatives, that the propo¬ 
sition should be made a test of the Democratic 
party organization; and that unless it were 
conformed to, the party would be disorganized 
and disbanded.” 

Mr. Borland proceeds to say, that he indig¬ 
nantly repelled all such considerations 1 ; but it 
seems that other members appreciated their 
force, though they had not votes enough to 
control the Committee. Mr. Fisher, of the 
Southern Press, suggested in his paper. “ that 
the printing should be distributed equitably 
between the papers in this city.” A liberal 
proposition, but by no means acceptable to 
men who wished to monopolize everything for 
their party organs. The Southern Press then 
urged that, as it represented a portion of the 
Democratic party, larger, perhaps, than that 
sustaining the Union, the printing should he 
divided between them; that such a measure 
would tend to conciliate the State Rights Demo¬ 
crats, and secure, votes for the Baltimore nomi¬ 
nees, &c. Mr. Fisher, in his paper of the 16th, 
makes the following statement: 

“ We said to him, as we had said long be¬ 
fore publicly in this paper, that we would con¬ 
sider this disposition of the printing as a test 
of the professions of those Democrats who had 
proposed a reunion of the Southern Democrats 
with the other portions of the party. And so 
we say now; and So we will. And in order 
not to be misunderstood, we declare that, if the 
public printing is given to the Republic and 
Union, as by the proposed arrangement, or to 
the Union alone by any arrangement, as a 
matter of party favor, and exclusive of the 
Southern Press, we will earnestly endeavor to 
prevent the reunion of the Democratic party. 
We shall do this on the principle that acts 


The following are the Yeas and Nays on the 
bill which passed the House of Representatives, 
April 9, 1852, directing the Treasurer of the 
United States to pay to the legal representa¬ 
tives of Gen. James C. Watson,Tate of the-State 
of Georgia, deceased, §14,600, with six per 
cent.-interest per annum, from the 8th of May, 
1838, till paid, being the amount paid*by him, 
under the sanction of the Indian Agent, to cer¬ 
tain Creek warriors, for slaves captured by said 
warriors while they were in the service of the 
United States, against the Seminole Indians in 
Florida: 

Yeas —Messrs. Aiken, S. C.; Appleton, W., 
Mas3.; Ashe, N. C.; Averett, Va.; Bailey, D. J., 
Ga.; Bocoek, Va.; Bowie, Md.; Bragg, Ala. i 
Breckinridge, Ky,; Brooks, N. Y.; Brown, A. G.: 
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N. c.; Ewing, Ky.; Faulkner , Va.; Florence) 
Pa.; Freeman, Miss.: Grey, Ky.; Hamilton, 
Md.; Ham, N. Y-. Henn, Iowa; Hibbard, 
N. H.; Howard, Texas; Ingersoil, Conn.; Jaeh- 
son, Ga.: Johnson, A., Tenn.; Johnson, Jas., Qa.; 
Jones, G. W., Tenn.; ICuhns, Pa.: Landry. La. • 
Letcher,\Va.; Marshall, H., Ky.; Martin, N. Y.: 
McCorkle, Cal.; McMullen, Va.; McNair, Pa. - 
McQueen, S. C.; Miller, Mo.;. Moore, J.. La. • 
Morehead , N. G.; Nabers, Miss.; Orr. S. C.; 
Parker, A., Pa.; Parker, S. W,, Ind.; Penniman, 
Mich.; Phelps, Mo.; Polk, Tenn.; Porter, Mo.; 
Powell, Va.; Price, N. J.; Riddle, Del.; Rob¬ 
bins, jr., Pa.; Ross, Pa.: Schcrmerhorn, N- Y.; 
Scudder, Mass.; Scurry, Texas; Stanly, N. C.; 
Stanton, F. P., Tenn.; Stevens, A. P., N. Y.; St. 
Martin, La.; Strother, Va.; Stuart, Mich.; 
Sutherland, N. Y.; Taylor, Ohio: Thompson, 
G. W., Va.; Venable, N. C.; Wallace, SC,; 
Walsh, Md.; Ward, Kv.; Watkins, Tenn.; 
Wilcox, Miss.; Woodward, S. C.—79, of which 
26 were Whigs. 

Nats—M essrs. Allen, W., Ill.; Allison, Pa ,■ 
Barf ere, Ohio.; Bartlett, jr., Vt.; Bennett, 
N. Y.; Brenton, Ind.; Briggs, N. Y.; Cable, 
Ohio; Chapman, Conn.; Cobb, Ala.; Davis 
J. G., Ind.; Dawson, Pa,; Dimmick, Pa.; Doty, 
Wis.; Durkee, Wis.; Eastman, Wis.: Edgerton, 
Ohio, Fitch, Ind.; Floyd, N. Y.; Fowler, Mass.; 
Gamble, Pa. ; Gaylor, Ohio; Goodrich, NVIas«,; 
Grow, Pa.; Harper, Ohio; Hendricks, Ind.; 
Howe, J. W., Pa. ; Howe, T. M,, Pa.; Hunter, 
Ohio; Jenkins, N. Y.; Johnson, John, Ohio.; 
Jones, D.T.,N.Y.; Kino, Preston, N.Y.; Mace, 
Ind.; Mann, Mass.; Meachum, Vt.; Molony, 
III.; Murray, N. Y.; Newton, Ohio; Olds, Ohio; 
Perkins, N. II,; Russell, N. Y.; Saclutt. N. Y.; 
Skelton, N. 3.; Smart, Me. ; Snow, N. Y.: 
Stevens, T., Pa.; Stratton, N. J • Sweetser, 
Ohio ; Tuck, N. II.; Walbridge, N. Y.; Wash¬ 
burn, jr.. Me.; Wells. N. Y.—53, of which 21 
were Whigs, and 3 were Free-Soilers. 

It will he seen that only 132 menibei-B. voted, 
there being .102 absent or not voting, Mr. 
Taylor was the only member from Ohio who 
voted in its favor, and Mr. Cobb, of Ala., the 
only Southern member who voted against it. 


Agitation. —Mr. Mangum, in his speech in 
the Senate on .the 15th inst. in support of the 
nomination of Gen. Scott, intimated that the 
people of North Carolina were so averse to agi¬ 
tation on the slavery question that they wonld 
not support any man who would eneourage it. 
He added that “ in the burning focus of intrigue 
here in Washington, os much'had been done 
to promote agitation its had ever been done by 
the Abolitionists of the North and the Disunion- 
isis of the South. He had no sympathy in any 


such agitation.” So, then, the men who have 
been agitating so zealously to put down agita¬ 
tion, instead of receiving support for their ef¬ 
forts to make the "people “conquer their pre¬ 
judices,” are snubbed by a prominent Southern 
Senator, for the very acts’ which they hoped 
would commend them to the favor of the South. 
This is the “unkindest cut of all.” * 

VIVE LA BAGAJELLE ! 

“ France is quiet,” says the telegraphic ab¬ 
stract of the latest news. This has been-the 
form of the reports ever since the coup d’etat 
Of Louis Napoleon. The Telegraph evidently 
expected something else; and is as much as¬ 
tonished as copper, zinc, and vitriol, can be, 
that, with such electrical mobility of constitu¬ 
tion, the French nation holds its thunder un¬ 
der so complete control. France has shown, 
in time past, that she qould astonish a galvanic 
battery with her explosions, also. In truth, 
neither batteries nor brains can match her 
performances, or measure her movements. She 
is an astonishment, and, in the language of the 
Old Testament, “ a hissing and a by-word 
among the nations.” The population of France 
is thirty-five millions; of these creatures, about 
one million are within the walls of Fai-is, and 
that million is the machinery by which the na¬ 
tion is managed, at the will, alternately, of the 
mobs, mountebanks, manikins, monkeys,'and 
men, who attend te the business of revolution¬ 
izing the grande nation ! Centralization so ab¬ 
solute and intense has no existence elsewhere; 
nor are its results anywhere else so striking 
and so absurd. No healthy man’s head gov¬ 
erns his body so despotically. A live limb has • 
more independent instincts than any sub-city 
or rural department of the commonwealth. 
No man beyond the walls of the metropolis 
knows whether he is a citizen of the Republic, 
a subject of the Empire, or an atom of politi¬ 
cal dust, kicked up in an unsettled revolution¬ 
ary row, until the arrival of the next post; nor 
does he seem to care. He is a conscript horn 
and bred; he belongs, body and soul, to the 
Government, and may be relied upon to vote 
and fight under drill, like an automaton. In 
1848, they gave five millions of votes to the name 
of a dead Emperor. In 1852, they added the 
compliment of a couple of millions, by way of 
doing due honor to their pet’s presumption, per¬ 
jury, and usurpation. When, in 1848, the Provi¬ 
sional Government maintained a decent repub¬ 
lic for throe months, we made the mistake of 
supposing,because there were evident good rea¬ 
sons for the submission of the people, that it 
was the reason of the nation which ruled its 
conduct, and indulged the corresponding hope; 
but the submission of the last four months re¬ 
minds us anew, that French nature and human 
nature are not the same thing; nor will the 
analogies of Anglo-American philosophy any 
way help the solution of the conundrum of 
French history. We are entirely free from 
prejudice so foolish as a groundless national 
aversion; but we confess to such indignation 
and contempt as ardent hopes disappointed, 
and earnest principles outraged, may justify. 
Her infamous history was not forgotten; but 
we fondly hoped a new era had brought her a 
better destiny. Four years ago, she stood, for 
a brief period, the model nation of the world. 

“ Now lies she there, and none so poor to do her 
reverence! ” 

There are, for there must be, explanations of 
all this, that will leave us our confidence in 
mankind undiminished. In 1844. of her thir¬ 
ty-four and a half millions, seventeen millions 
(in round numbers) were unable to read or 
write; seven millions able to read, hut not to 
write; seven millions read and wrote incor¬ 
rectly ; two and a half millions read and wrote 
correctly; three-quarters of a million had the 
elements of a classical education; and three 
hundred and fifteen thousand had a complete, 
classical education. These statistics of her 
ignorance are scarcely a match for those of her 
crime; and the poverty of the masses is as 
deep and hopeless as naturally belong to her 
barbarism and profligacy. Her brag writers 
claim that she is “ the centre, the focus, of the 
civilization of Europe; ” and there are people 
better horn and bred who echo the eulogy, In 
fact, she ever has been and still is the foe of 
civilization—the. worst existing enemy of hu¬ 
man progress herself, and a tool of the most 
Spain, malignant despotisms of the earth. Italy) 
the Netherlands, Holland, have had their prog¬ 
ress to better conditions and happier fortunes) 
again and again arrested by her, and she has 
been the perpetual enemy of the free cities of 
Germany. No country within her baleful 
proximity has escaped its mischief. She in¬ 
flicted the feudal system upon Europe ten cen¬ 
turies ago, and is now the chief instrument in 
the endeavor to restore the despotism of the 
darkest ages of religion and government over 
the whole Continent. Feudal or Free, Monar¬ 
chical or Republican, it is all alike; and her 
proscription of the Huguenots, the atrocities of 
St. Bartholomew, and the crime and misery of 
her first revolution, are all of a piece; and 
after sending fifty thousand troops, as one of the 
first public acts of the new Republic, to crush 
the liberties of Rome, we ought not to he sur¬ 
prised at the coup d'etat of December last, or 
the base quietude of the country under it. Of 
course, we shall have the news of another jnob, 
some day soon, or of an assassination at least, 
and, may be, another form of bastard repub¬ 
lic ; hut it will be more French- than actual, 
whatever shape the substantial lie may take. 

Guiiot claims for France that ideas always 
precede and impel the progress of the social 
order; that doctrine goes before realization; 
and mind is always in the lead of movement. 
All of which is very true, but in a different 
sense from that of the admiring author : ideas, 
mind, and doctrine, are always active; but the 
evil is^ that things do not follow, facts do not 
fulfil theories, and all the resulting movement 
is bustle and fuss, without progression. The 
rambling freedom of research, the incessant 
activity of speculation of the French' mind, in¬ 
dicates, in fact, how completely it has lost it 
way in the matter of political and social phi. 
losophy. They are in the wilderness, witfiout 
a pathway, and their running to and fro, in 
every direction, only indicates their confusion. 
Men are not perpetually inquiring for a road? 
until they have lost it; andjt is valetudinarians 
not .healthy men, who are most concerned about 
their health, q,nd busiest in search of remedies. 
A country most renowned for system-making 
is one in which the few do the thinking, and 
the many disregard it. System-making may 
well flourish in a nation that can do up a 
revolution in three days twice in eighteen 
years, and, after four more, go through another 
in as many hours ! Speculative novelties ought 
to abound where the practice is so easy. 
Within seventy years, the people have per¬ 
formed insurrections through every conceiva¬ 
ble phase of tragedy and farce, until, at last, 
to fill up all the possibilities of caprice and 
perfidy, the President rose en masse upon the 
people, and put them down. He dissolved their 
Assembly, which was good for nothing, indeed, 
but none the less worthy of the constituency; 
decreed a constitution, an election, suppressed 
the free press, banished the non-conformists, 
established the empire, and its handmaid, reli¬ 
gion, and now, in anticipation of the next As- 
semly, has decreed the -budget! A people to 
whom such things can he done, of whom they 
can be conceived, lie well out upon the borders 
of human nature, and -must be held worthy of 


their fate. The only thing that gives them any 
place or force in the programme of human 
affairs, is, that while they are not fit to live, 
they are always ready to die; and so they 
oome to be what Kossuth calls a Power upon 
earth, which the earth is doomed to feel to its 
cost for some centuries to come. 

All this sort of thing it is well worth a man’s 
while to say over to himself, occasionally, for 
the least admiration of La Grande Nation is 
very likely to make a fool of him when he 
may most need his wits. The Empire of 
Hayti is just as respectable in all essential 
qualities of national character as France, and 
Soulouque was the prophecy of Louis Napo¬ 
leon, his counterpart, and arose out of the 
same state and quality of things. No repub¬ 
lic, white or black, could pass into a mere des¬ 
potism, in this age, unless it he French. *■* 


Sixty millions of hearts beat but at thy will; 
d thy great soldier host—’tis a fearful array: 

So stubborn to stand, and so practiced to kill! 
kill! Ay, this utters it; this is thy power .- 
Co help and to bless thou art weak as a slave: 

>t one hast thou raisod, made millions to cower; 
Co none given fife-, but to thousands a grave, 
million of brutes, armed with powder and ball— 
4. million of brutes, that can use the cold steel- 
million of brutes stand awaiting thy call, 

With hands trained to slay, and hearts not to feel 
d a host in thyself, great Sclavonian, thou; 

4h, strong as the purpose and right arm of Fate! 
w kingly a might is enthronod on thy brow' 


Alas, that the good should so often be weak, 

Want the courage, the faith, and the strenuous soul I 
While the words, full of wisdom and beauty, they 
speak, 

Move men and delight them, but do not control. 


A friend has lately sent me a portion of a 
letter from the pen of Miss Alice Carey, pub¬ 
lished in the Cincinnati Gazette of March 20th, 
from which I extract the following: 

“ In some of the popular poetry of the day 
the poison of infidelity is widely diffused, the 
author ‘.for a pretence,’ making nature his 
source of inspiration; for in reality he has no 
inspiration above the love of the sensuous, and 
no ability save what is mechanioal. Amongst 
our women writers, I especially regret to see 
any of this spirit.. Miss Chesehro’, a young as¬ 
pirant for literary honors, has in press a new 
book, in which, I am told by one who has seen 
it, she does battle, according to her powers, for 
the dark. I am also sorry for this, as she ha's 
honored me with a part of the dedication, and 
I would not willingly be thought to share the 
sentiment. There is, I think, in the trick of 
manner, the familiar and commonplace way 
of speaking of saored things, the classing our 
Saviour with great and good men, philanthro¬ 
pists, jnd the like, a miserable subterfuge for 
downright skepticism. In this bold, bad style, 
often writes Grace Greenwood, E. Oakes Smith, 
and some other nofable women.” 

At an ordinary time’ I should not think of 
replying to an attack like this, come from 
whatever souroe it might, trusting soon to live, 
it down, and indirectly to write it down. But 
now, I am peculiarly circumstanced, and must 
speak. Being on the eve of going abroad for 
many months, regarding my impaired health 
and the dangers of ocean-voyages, it behooves 
me to look to the possibility of my never re¬ 
turning—and so, before I go, I would set this 
matter right as far as lies in my power. 

1 think that yon cannot fail to he surprised 
by the contemptuous and severe manner in 
which Miss Carey speaks of Miss Chesehro’, 
an authoress whose writings have ever been dis¬ 
tinguished by a high, moral, and religious tone. 

Miss Carey has certainly a gracious way of 
her own of acknowledging the. compliment of a 
dedication ; she has also her own ideas of jus-. 
tide, in thus condemning a book unread —of 
the kindly courtesy, the generous sympathy, 
the “aid and comfort” proper to be extended 
by a famous woman like herself, to a sister au¬ 
thored—a'patient, conscientious, toiler in the all 
too unproductive fields of American literature, 
like Miss Chesehro’. But is it quite magnani¬ 
mous in her, just at this time, when her-fresh 
foreign hays are olustering so thick about her 
brows, to reaoh out her hand to rob us of our 
simple little wreaths of home-grown laurels ? 
Is it fair in her to come crushing down upon 
us with all the weight of the prestige and au¬ 
thority conferred by the Journal des Debats 
and The Westminster Review? 

Miss.Chesehro’ and Mrs. E. Gakes Smith are 
well qualified to defend themselves, if they see 
fit, but, as for the charges brought against me> 
of holding infidel sentiments, and of often wri¬ 
ting in “bold, bad style,” I do not hesitate to 
pronounce them false. No thought poisoned 
with skepticism could ever have crept into my 
writings, for I have never harbored one in my 
heart. There, I have kept “pure through all 
these years” fhe Christian faith my mother 
taught me in my childhood. It is true that I 
have never set myself up as a religions teacher, 
it is true that I have so intense a detestation 
of cant and hypocrisy as to make me liable 
td err on the other side—and that I would 
rather at any time seem worse, than better 
than I am- It is true that where I feel strong¬ 
ly, I often make use of extravagant expressions, 
which ^afterwards regret It is especially 
true, that where the question of freedom is 
concerned, I have small reverence for" men, 
however great and gifted, whom I believe false 
to liberty and to the oppressed, and sometimes 
speak of them bitter and burning words out of 
an indignant heart. But this fault, if it be a 
fault, is one native to a hasty and impassioned 
nature—one which time and the discipline of 
life alone can correct. 

As to dealing' lightly with sacred things, I 
can solemnly affirm that I have never been wil¬ 
fully or consciously irreverent. 

No distinct charge or dark insinuation can 
be made against the moral tone of an authoress 
without injury to the reputation of the woman, 
for out of a pure fountain issue no polluted 
waters. Miss Carey is a woman, and well 
knows this. 

For a rude reproof from some politician 
whose party prejudices I had roused, or a sharp 
satire from some starched conservative whose 
exquisite sense of feminine propriety I had 
shocked, I could have seen some motive and 
acknowledged some provocation — I could 
have been prepared for Such, could have par¬ 
ried the one with argument, and answered the 
other with a quiet smile; but this quick thrust 
of a sharp, unsuspected weapon, in a soft wo¬ 
manly hand, reached a heart up to that mo¬ 
ment heating kindly toward her who struck. 
Two of us thus wounded, have beloved mothers, 
who doubly feel all hurt which comes to us; 
for the sake of the memory of her's, she should 
have spared ours this pain. 

Grace Greenwood. 


We have not here the space in which to say 
all we think and feel regarding this wonderful 
work. It was a noble effort—it is a splendid 
success. The God of Freedom inspired the 
thought—the spirit of his love and wisdom 
guided the pen of the writer, so her words 
shall sink into the softened and repentant heart 
of the wrong-doer, and spring up into a harvest 
of good, for the poor and the oppressed. 

This beautiful new evangel of freedom—for 
so the hook seems to us—does not suddenly 
flash the intolerable light of God’s truth upon 
souls benighted in error, hut softly drops veil 
after veil till they stand in mid-day brightness, 
wondering and remorseful. 

There are two characters in this work which 
will live as long as our literature— Tom and 
little Eva —the ebony statue of Christlike pa¬ 
tience—the rose of love blossoming with im- - 
mortal sweetness at its base. No human heart 
can receive these two visitants, and none can 
refuse them when they come, without taking 
in with them the pleading, sorrowing Spirit of 
humanity and the stern Angel of. justice. 

We have undertaken nothing like a critique 
of this book ; hut we must he allowed to say, 
even in this circumscribed notice, that the 
work to us gives evidence of greater power, of 
deeper and more various resources, than any 
other novel of the time. It displays rare dra¬ 
matic genius, its characters are strongly 
drawn, refreshingly peculiar and original, yet 
wondrously true to nature and to many a read¬ 
er’s experience of life. It abounds alike with 
quaint, delicious humor, , and the most heart- 
searching pathos; with the vividest word-paint¬ 
ing, in the way of description, with argu¬ 
ment, philosophy, eloquence, and poetry. And 
straight and pure through all—through char¬ 
acterization, conversation, description, and nar¬ 
rative, sweeps the continuous moral—the one 
one deep thought, flowing ceaselessly from the 
soul of the writer, and fed by “ under-springs 
of silent deity.” 

So great and good a 'thing has Mrs. Stowe 
here accomplished for humanity, for freedom, 
for God, that we cannot refrain from applying 
to her sacred words, and exclaiming, “ Blessed 
art thou among women! ” 


This is a philosophical and psychological 
story, with little of plot or incident, hut dis¬ 
playing much earnest thought and analytical 
power. It is a book about which many contra¬ 
dictory things are already said, for it is one 
liable to he misunderstood by the careless and 
hasty reader, and to be misconstrued by dull¬ 
ness or malice. The authoress, herself -consci¬ 
entious and higli-souled, kept her true purpose 
clear before her own mind, hut she has not in 
all places made it so clear to the eye of all her 
readers. The silver thread of her pure intent 
does not shine always on the surface of this 
work, but it is woven into the whole texture, 
and every now and then flashes into the light. 

Perhaps Miss Chesehro’ would have been 
more worldly wise if she had shown less faith 
in the trust and charity of the general reader ; 
if she had more sharply defined her own posi¬ 
tion on the questions of morality and religion 
discussed in her book; if she had made every¬ 
thing so clear-that “he who runs might read,” 
for nobody sits down to read now-a-days—that 
even an “unco gude” reviewer, “ though a fool, 
need not err.” But hers was the error of a 
generous heart, and she will yet live down all 
misapprehension and misrepresentation. 

Sart ain’s Magazine. May, l£y>2. 

Among the many good articles in this num¬ 
ber, we notice particularly a sweet, poetically- 
told sketch, by Caroline Chesehro’, and poems 
by Stoddard, Hirst, and George S. Burleigh, 
“Puck’s Portfolio” contains a witty and mirth- 
provoking critique on pictures in his “ Acade¬ 
my,” very humorously burlesquing “ Notices of 
the Fine Arts.” 

. The Knickerbocker. April, 1852. 

In the present number of this favorite peri¬ 
odical, we find the first of a series of articles, 
which promise to he of much interest, entitled, 
“ Sketches of Authors, Painters, and Players,” 
by the well-known author of “ Pen and Ink 
Sketches; ” also, chapter fifth of Ik Marvel’s 
Fudge Papers, a short article on Charles Lamb, 
with several other papers Of interest. ■ In the 
“ Editor’s Table ” we notice some exquisite 
lines by Wm. D. Gallagher, the Bweetest poem 
we have read for months, 

Tiie Maiden and Married Lite oe Mary Powell, 
afterwards Mistress Milton. New York D. Ap¬ 
pleton & Co. For sale by R. Farnham, Pennsylva¬ 
nia avenue, Washington, K0, 

This quaint and beautiful diary was for some 
months the chief attraction of “Littell’s Living 
Age,” and so is at least partially known to 
most of oiir readers. We are confident that 
no one at all familiar with it can want the de¬ 
sire to possess it in the present fair and pre- 
servahle form. 


The fact of this volume being brought out 
by the house of Ticknor would of itself warmly 
commend it to us. But it has merits of its 
own, on which it can well rely, We have been 
able to read but a few of the poems, but with 
those have been mueh pleased. The one enti¬ 
tled “The Two Graves” is especially touching 
and beautiful. 

Saxton’s. Rural Hand-Books. For sale by Franck 
Taylor, Pennsylvania avenue. 

A series of carefully written, well, illustrated 
works, quite invaluable to the agriculturist. A 
friend has kindly furnished us with a notice of 
the poultry book, to which we gladly give 
place. G. G. 


Among Saxton’s Rural Hand-Books, we find 
much to interest in the one devoted to the sub¬ 
ject of Domestic Fowl. It is the only treatise 
we have seen, among many we have investiga¬ 
ted, which gives distinct directions for the or¬ 
dinary rearing of domestic fowl. The author, 
H. D. Riohardson, professes to write for all 
classes; and after giving directions for the most 
recherche poultry house and appliances, he 
makes the consoling remark that “nothing 
more is necessary for the keeping poultry with 
profit and advantage, beyond having a small 
shed, or light building, formed in some warm, 
sunny, and at the same time sheltered situa¬ 
tion, fitted up with proper divisions, boxes, 
lockers, or other contrivances, for the dwelling 
of the different sorts of birds, and places for 
their laying in. This and cleanliness suffice. 
To go more into detail in regard’ to food and 
arrangements, the chief requisites are clean 
%ors covered with fine sand or gravel, and 
swept clean every day ; a broad, double ladder 
for a perch, not placed too high, because heavy 
fowl sometimes break their breast-bones in 
jumping from too high a perch; means of ven¬ 
tilation, such as a window or movable Wooden 
doors with sliding panels for the entrance of 
the hens. For food, the chopped food from the 


breakfast and dinner table, with an frafusion of 
green food, which is as essential to fowl as to 
cattle; animal food from the table in winter, 
when worms and insects cannot he procured 
by them, because animal food is at all times 
essential to laying; Cayenne and other pepper, 
mixed with boiled meal and given occasionally, 
promote laying. If fowls are confined, so thsjl^ 
they cannot find all the^ may need for them¬ 
selves, gravel and lime must be -provided, as 
these are necessary for the trituration of food 
by the gizzard, fowl having no other teeth, and 
mastication being as essential to their diges¬ 
tion as to that of their superiors. 

We sincerely recommend to any one who- 
intends to keep poultry, either for the sake of 
eggs or fowl for the table, to read Mr. Rich¬ 
ardson’s treatise. Every speoies of fowl is here 
described and pictured. There are also draw¬ 
ings of houses, box-nests, water-cans, and all 
suitable appliances. The Spanish fowl is the 
best for laying eggs, and the general directions 
for their selection*are, “liens with the pens of 
their wings blackish—-not all black, but partly 
so; gray and wliitMicns are not so profitable.” 
The cock should he in perfect health ; feathers ’ 
close, and rather short; chest compact and 
firm; full in the girthj, lofty and elastic gait; 
thigh large an.d firm • beak short, and thick at 
its insertion; age from a year and a half to 
three years and a half. M. M. 

Dwight’s Journal of Music —A weekly 
newspaper in form, devoted mainly to the art 
of Music, and incidentally to all the Fine Arts 
and Polite Literature; particularly Critical 
Notices of Concerts, Operas, &c.; Notices of 
New Music; Musical News gathered from for¬ 
eign and American papers; Essays on Musical 
Styles, Periods, Authors, Theories,. Instru¬ 
ments ; On Music in its moral, social, and re¬ 
ligious bearings; Translations from tho best 
German and French writers upon Music and 
Art; Occasional notices of Sculpture, Painting, 
Architecture, Poetry, the Drama; Original and 
selected Poems, and kindred matters. The 
paper is under the editorial care of John S.. 
-Dwight, of Boston, well and generally known 
to the musical world, pf good standing in liter¬ 
ature and art among all men. The specitnen 
sheet is of convenient form and beautiful ap¬ 
pearance, and in its getting up and contain- 
ings gives excellent promise for the future. 

We are fast becoming a musical people; the 
encouragement we offer to all the world brings 
to our service the very elite of the harmonic 
tribe so soon as they have matured their pow¬ 
ers and established their fame where they hap¬ 
pen to spring into fashion; and it is of no slight 
importance tHat our taste should receive the 
current cultivation which the best endowed 
and educated musicians among us can give us. 

The qualifications and resources of the editor 
of this journal are most ample; the man is 
marvellously well suited for the post. We 
have not time at this moment to indicate the 
special fitness of Mr. Dwight for the chair of 
musical criticism, in the varied aspects of the 
demand; for this would require an analysis of 
music, a display of its relations and uses, and 
a theory of its mission to the people of this 
country, and its agency in forming our opin¬ 
ions and tendencies, and so affecting our des- 

By the bye, the appearance of this journal 
just now helps to explain the appearance of an 
article in Graham’s Magazine for April, which 
we confess at first puzzled as much as it offend¬ 
ed us. It purports to he a reply to Dwight’s 
article on Mozart’s Don Giovanni, which was 
published in Graham’s February number. The 

reply,-©!* rather tho aiisaijliLupcui HwigLi—for 

it was aimed at the man with a bitterness 
which nothing hut personal feelings could 
-awaken—this reply is remarkable for the im¬ 
pudent coarseness of its personalities, and the 
audacity with which it presumes upon the stu¬ 
pidity of its readers. The heavy end of the 
attack is a charge of plagiarism against Mr. 
D.; and to support it, parallel columns from 
Hoffman and Dwight are paraded in pretended 
proof of the theft. These passages we read 
over three times, before we could believe the 
complete effrontery of the imposture. There is 
nothing in the passages cited to sustain the 
charge, nothing that can have that effect upon 
any reader, except the audacity of assertion by 
which the boldness of conviction is counterfeit¬ 
ed. In the course of the article, Mr. D. is 
charged with all sorts of libertinism of princi¬ 
ple, all softs of profligacy of philosophy, and the 
most desperate covert designs against tho mo¬ 
rality and religion of the age; and, finally, 
threatened with a veritable fire and brimstone 
hell in the next world, for the reason that ho 
iB supposed to doubt its literal existence. Be¬ 
sides this, the writer indulges in frequent black¬ 
guard pleasantries about Socialism,- Phalanx 
Literature, and Woman’s Rights Conventions, 
and such other bigotries and bitternesses as a 
rascal with a turn to serve will resort to, in 
the confidence that nothing is to® mean to af- 
feot the fools he wants to manage. 

The explanation, the only one that meets the 
case, is, that all this abuse was written by a 
rival musical publisher, or by his procurement, 
and set afloat in good time to affect Mr. 
Dwight’s subscription list at its commence¬ 
ment, or before his paper could tell its own 
story to the public. 

That-Mr. Dwight’s article Was original and 
new in every turn of thought and every form of 
expies ion, need not be supposed.. There is no 
such originality in any writer’ who has read 
anything; hut, with the inconsistency that 
sticks like fate to such falsehoods, while Hoff¬ 
man is credited with the ideas and utterances, 
Dwight is charged with the alleged immorality 
of the article! 

By the way, and besides, the appearance of 
this unhandsome thing in Graham is a little 
marvellous; fairer courtesy was due from him 
to one of his own contributors, than to send an 
anonymous libel after him into the hands of 
such of his patrons as could be imposed upon 
by it. It looks shabby—the first shabby thing 
that we have seen in Graham, and the last 
that we fear. A really clever man could not 
do such a thing twice in his life. 

We would have it understood that we utter 
no opinion upon the question of Dwight’s 
originality, in the proper sense of the word; 
our musical reading does not qualify us for 
that ; but we'say that the charge is in no wise 
supported by the article to which we allude. 

** 

Letter from Mr. Webster on the Com¬ 
promise. —The Hon. Daniel Webster, in an¬ 
swer to a letter from G. A. Tavenner, Esq., of 
Alexandria, Va., re-affirms his determination to 
uphold ail the Compromise measures, partic¬ 
ularly the Fugitive Slave Law, which he be¬ 
lieves to be “ entirely constitutional, highly 
proper, and absolutely essential to the peace Op 
the country.” He is opposed to and will con. 
tinue to oppose any effort to re-open agitation 
or create dissatisfaction with the Compromise. 
He also intimates that it is hardly necessary or 
proper that Congress “ should be called upon to 
affirm, by resolution, that which is already the 
existing law of the land.” This sentence refers 
to the resolution, not then passed, declaring the 
Compromise measures > “a finality.” The re¬ 
quirement of such a resolution is an evidence 
of weakness. Other laws do not need such an 
endorsement. They stand without, a Congres¬ 
sional resolution to support them ; but the Fu¬ 
gitive Slave hill needed propping, and this device 


was brought into requisition to sustain it. 
What folly to suppose that what the moral 
sense of the whole people revolts at can be 
maintained by. such means! Congress may 
“ resolve and re-resolve” to consider the Fugi¬ 
tive Slave Law a measure of “final adjust¬ 
ment,” and Mr. Webster may declare it to be 
“ constitutional, highly proper, and absolutely 
essential to the peace of the countrybut they 
will not have the effect of causing the people . 
•to “conquer their prejudices” in favor of Lib¬ 
erty and the Rights of Man. # 


Old things are passing away. The Young 
Democracy are dissatisfied with the positions 
assumed by the ancient leaders. A new or¬ 
ganization is called for, and we rejoice to re¬ 
cord the manifestations made by the Free Soil 
presses throughout the country to effect an or¬ 
ganization of the friends of Freedom. The 
Milwaukie (Wisconsin) Free Democrat has a 
spirited article on this subject. We make 
room for the closing paragraph : 

“ The old organizations are floundering upon 
the political sea, like time-worn and shattered 
vessels whose hulks must soon go down. Or¬ 
ganizations may perish, and must perish in the 
progress of human events, hut Principles are 
eternal. And the same principle which glows 
in the Declaration of Independence and 
breathes in the spirit of the Constitution—the 
Democratic Principle—will he rescued from the 
unnatural alliances and dead weights that 
have hindered and perverted its development, 
and will shine forth again irf this New Organi¬ 
zation, with its native, undimmed lustre. And 
when this Party shall control the political ac¬ 
tion of this country, as it must do inevitably 
sooner or later, then, and not till then, we shall 
fulfil the high destiny which our fathers marked 
out for us, and place our country before the 
world as the Protector of Human Rights and 
Human Liberty—a position which shall com¬ 
mand the love and admiration of all men 
through all time.” 

The Oshkosh (Wisconsin) Telegraph also re¬ 
joices in the prospect of an efficient organiza- 
zation of the Free Soil party. It says: 

“ Principles never change. Truth is a unit, 
and is Eternal. And the men who have com¬ 
menced and earriecl on this crusade for Liberty 
and Human Rights are not simply impressed 
with- these facts as a kind of belief, but have 
admitted all its conclusions and’deduetions as 
so many axioms and postulates in their creed, 
and know no way of resolving a problem hut 
in their light and by their aid.” 

In another part of this paper will be found 
the circular of Samuel Lewis, to which we 
call attention. ' * 

Virginia. —The Whig State Convention 
which met at Richmond on the 14th inst. was 
attended by delegates from 109 counties. It 
adjourned sine die on Thursday night, after ap- 
! pointing delegates to the National Convention. 
The resolutions adopted by the Convention were 
in substance— 

1. That the Compromise measures are a 
“final settlement” of the questions involved in 
them. 

2. That the administration of Millard Fill¬ 
more is entitled to approval, for his “ loyalty to 
the Constitution,” &c. 

•3. That Millard Fillmore is preferred as a 
candidate for the Presidency “over all other 
persons who have been proposed ” for that sta- 

4. That the Whigs of Virginia will support 
any “true Whig” who may be nominated for 
the Presidency. 

5. That the maxims of Washington which 
have been practically illustrated in the admin¬ 
istration of Mr. Fillmore ought ever to guide 
the Government in its intercourse with foreign’ 
nations. 

6. That the public lands are thc - vi)inmo ii 
property of all the States—that the equitable 
apportionment of them in kind, or a like dis¬ 
position of- tho proceeds of their sales among 
the States, is not clearly ponstitutional. hut is 
the “ wisest and most rightful disposition” that 
can ho made of them. 

7. Opposes an excessive rate of duties,- hut 
contends for a tariff sufficient for an economical 
administration of the Government, to encourage 
our domestic industry, and to provide for the 
improvement of our harbors and principal 

8. Commends an adherence to the Union of 

the States as a primary object of patriotic de¬ 
sire, &c. * 

South Carolina and Secession. —The Se¬ 
cession Convention of South Carolina assembles 
on the 26th instant, and those who have been 
instrumental in calling it are evidently alarmed 
at their own folly, and now look to public 
opinion to check it in its mad designs. Tjjere 
is a wonderful change in the tone of Secession 
journals of that State. The State Rights Re¬ 
publican has an article (which the Charleston 
Mercury copies) in which, speaking of the Con¬ 
vention, it says: 

“In the first place, we may fairly conclude 
that it will not attempt, in regard to Federal 
relations, any separate or solitary action; for 
the State has positively negatived such a pro¬ 
ceeding. In the second place, jve may conclude 
that it will not meddle with our internal or¬ 
ganization ; for that department has not been 
intrusted to it by public sentiment; hut tacitly 
withheld. In truth, the Convention is an acci¬ 
dental body, elected by a very small portion of 
the people.” 

The Homestead Bill has been under dis¬ 
cussion in the House of Representatives, and 
has elicited some excellent speeches in its favor. 
Amidst the wrangiings about party tactics, and 
the adroit movements to induce the People tee 
adhere to effete organizations which have al¬ 
most lost their vitality, it is refreshing to hear 
a speech in which the man speaks out, and the 
politician is lost sight of, at least for the mo¬ 
ment. On the 6th inst., Hon. C. L. Dnnham, 

-of Indiana, delivered his maws on till.- . 

tion, from which we make an extract. After 
answering objections to the hill, he said: 

“I believe, Mr. Chairman—I am, perhaps, 
an enthusiast upon this subject—that we are 
placed here for wise and glorious purposes— 
to restore poor, down-trodden humanity to its 
long-lost dignity; to overthrow despots, and 
shed abroad the genial influence of freedom ; 
to break the bonds of the oppressed, and hid 
the captive go free; to liberate, to elevate, and 
restore—not by going abroad, sword in hand, 
conquering and to conquer, as did Mahoirfet— 
but our destiny is to he accomplished by peace¬ 
ful means, by the sword of the Spirit, by the 
genius of our institutions. And this very hill 
will do more to extend the influence of those 
institutions and make them popular—more to 
break the chains of tyranny, and give an im¬ 
petus to freedom, than anything else you possi¬ 
bly could do. * * * * * 

“ Sir, if this measure will add to the reve¬ 
nues of the Government, and to the wealth of 
the country; if it will add to the happiness of 
our citizens ; if it will add to the prosperity of 
the People ; if it will augment the power and 
glory of the nation, shall we not do more by- 
adopting it to infuse the spirit of liberty 
throughout the world than you will by going 
forth, sword in hand, to accomplish such a re¬ 
sult? Our mission is one of peace. The prin¬ 
ciples of liberty must he disseminated in the 
still, small voice of moral and peaceful influ¬ 
ences ; not proclaimed by the roar of cannon 
and tlie clangor of arms. War is anti-repub¬ 
lican in its tendencies. The very organization, 
the very discipline, of an army Or a navy is 
anti-republican. It concentrates power in the 
hands of those who administer the Govern¬ 
ment. It destroys the people, and consumes 
their substance. If we .would keep the fires of 
liberty burning brightly upon her altars, we 
must cultivate the arts of peace; we must add 
to the prosperity, tho virtue, tlie intelligence, 
and the happiness of the people. You will 
thus give an influence to the cause of freedom, 
that armies and navies cannot restrain. Ty- 
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rants may attempt to beat it back; but it will 
overleap their embattled walls, and break the 
serried hosts of their steel-clad soldiers, and 
find its way to the hearts of their oppressed 
people. It jvill kindle a love, a burning love, 
of liberty, which cannot be restrained until 
oppression shall be swept away, as with the 
besom of destruction. Freedom will be widely 
extended, and our own people will be prosper¬ 
ous and happy.” 

Great Freshet. —The Telegraph reports 
immense losses by tho late storm, causing high 
waters. The following is a late despatch: 

Harper’s Ferry, April 19, 8 P. M. 

The waters in the Potomac and Shenandoah 
continue to rage with increasing fury, carrying 
down trees and timber in groat abundance. 
The water-is now within one foot of tho floor¬ 
ing of the bridge, and is rising {it the rate of 
' one foot per'hour. The general impression is 
that the bridge will be carried off to-night 
with the raging flood. The trunk of a tree 
struck the bridge this evening, passing through 
it and out at the top of the roof. 

At Back Creek the river is some eight or ten 
feet over the railroad track. 

At Cherry Run the water is also over the 
track to the depth of some ten of twelve feet. 

The river has completely flooded the Chesa¬ 
peake and Ohio Canal, oausing groat damage. 

Elizabeth Parker, the free colored girl 
who was abducted from Chester county, Penn¬ 
sylvania, some months ago, and sold into Sla¬ 
very by a Baltimore slave trader, it has lately 
been discovered is in New Orleans. The Legis¬ 
lature of Pennsylvania has passed a joint reso¬ 
lution authorizing the Governor of that State 
to employ counsel to prosecute the suit for her 
freedom. She is, says the Harrisburg Tele¬ 
graph, a sister of Rachel Parker, the girl 
whose case made so much noise lately in Ches¬ 
ter coffnty, connected with the murder of Jos. 
C. Miller, who went to Baltimore to ferret her 
out. Mr. Broomall stated in his speech, when 
the resolutions were pending, that the gentle¬ 
man in New Orleans who has purchased Eliz¬ 
abeth. is willing from motives of humanity to' 
bring her-back to Baltimore, to have the queer 
tion of her freedom tested in the courts of that 
city. * 

LETTER FROM NEW YORK, 

New York, April 17, 1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Everybody seems to he talking, writing, or 
reading, about Mrs. Stowe’s admirable tale, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. It was a happy thought 
of yours to suggest to this talented writer the 
utility of writing for your paper. And when 
did it ever occur before, that two volumes, 
made up from the columns of a weekly paper, 
had such a rapid sale? I am reminded of a 
singular passage that I lately read in the Lib¬ 
erator, relating to the Era, that deserves notice 
just here. Afluding to some remark of Mr. 
Lewis Tappan respecting the establishment 
and success of the paper, Mr. Garrison said : 

“Now, this hearty approval of the Em shows 
the milk-and-water quality of his abolitionism; 
for that journal is so politic, adroit, and care¬ 
ful not to give offence, in its management ofj 
the Abolition question, that it has no more 
claim to be considered anti-slavery than scores 
of other journals which make no special pre¬ 
tensions on that score. That the Era has seven¬ 
teen. thousand subscribers is demonstrative 
evidence that it is not" a radioal sheet. If il 
were, in spite of its undeniable-ability, its sub¬ 
scription list would be a very lean one; if il 
were, it could not be published three weeks 
consecutively in the city of Washington.” 

Had it not been for the Era, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin might never have been written or pub¬ 
lished. Does the fact that, in so short a time, 
twenty thousand copies of this admirable work 
have been sold, and that*orders for it are com¬ 
ing from the slave States, evince that “ it is not 
a radical ” work ? Does the fact that the elo¬ 
quent Wendell Phillips draws large audiences 
demonstrate that he is not a “ radical ”■ speak¬ 
er? According to the logic of the Liberator, a 

very paper is a radical sheet, and a large sub¬ 
scription list is proof that it is a milk-and-wator 

concern : Ergo, a slow sale of an anti-slavery 
work sljows that it is a radical work, while a 
rapid sale evinces that it is a milk-and-water 
affair! I am pleased at the fact that the Era 
has three hundred exchanges in the slave 
States. That number of “ Uncle Tom’s Cqbin,” 
then, has been circulated throughout the slave 
States the past year! Has any other antl-sl 
very paper accomplished more during the sai 
period? This felicitous story is destined, 
doubt not, to be circulated throughout the 
.whole Union, and to achieve a mighty harvest 
of good. The editor of the Christian Inquirer 
says: “Having lived seven years in the midst 
of slavery, we can testify to the perfect and 
full accuracy of these pictures of the American 
institution. It is the book of the times, and 
trust that it will be everywhere read and c 
culated.” 

The Tribune of this city has recently ap¬ 
peared in a new and beautiful dress, and its 
friends have been highly gratified to know that 
its circulation is rapidly increasing. Its total 
circulation, April 10, 1852, was 77,690! and 
the receipts for advertising, for January, 1852, 
$75,657.32 !! . The editor, in view of these facts, 
says: 

“There are some journals (not many) which 
print more copies daily than we do, but we be¬ 
lieve none in the world of a political or general 
character whose aggregate circulation is equal 
' ‘ 1 r e have a just pride ' " 


fi 


And 

sideration that we might increase our daily 
issues by compliances to which rivals, honored 
in society and pillars of the church, readily ad- 
jugt themselves—by advocating temperance in 
that manner which distillers and rumsellers 
approve, and opposing slavery in the abstract 
only, while upholding it in practice, &c., &c. 
Whether that course would on the whole be 
pecuniarily advantageous to us, we have never 
yet inquired. Suffice it that we do well enough, 
financially, as we are.” 

In many respects I rejoice in tho success of 
this paper, but believe its circulation and use, 
fulness would be greatly increased if it relin¬ 
quished its partisan character, as a political 
paper, and advocated more strongly the rights, 
while it rebuked the wrongs, of the colored 
people. The same may be said of its respect¬ 
able contemporary, the Evening Post. 

Anniversary week is approaching. Prepa¬ 
rations are making by the National, Religious 
and Benevolent Societies, to have unusually in¬ 
teresting annual meetings. Eloquent speakers 
are invited to address the»meeting to be held 
May 11th by the American and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society. 

Why, Mr. Editor, do not the Anti-Slavery 
members of Congress let their, constituent’s 
know that they are alive, and alive to the cause 
, of Freedom?, I have observed that in England 
Mr. Cobden does not wait to be pushed forward 
to action by his constituents, but that lie leads 


and Anti-Slavery Senators and Representatives 
be up and doing? Are they all-aid of agita¬ 
tion ? They were sent to W ashington to agi¬ 
tate the country on the subject of American 
Slavery, ft is expected that they will initiate 
measures, and resolutely prosecute them, to di¬ 
vorce the General Government from all par- 
•ticipation in the foul disgrace of the nation. 
Even the South expects it. Judge Allen, I 
know, has been and is sick, and therefore for 
the present hors da combat; but why has not 
the new Massachusetts Senator, Mr. Sumner, 
put the trumpet to his mouth? Why has not 
Mr. Hale and Mr. Chase, Mr. King, Mr. Mann, 
Mr. Campbell, Mr. Durkee, &c., sounded the 
Anti-Slavery bugle, long and loud? Not for 
the sake of agitation, but for the sake of the 
suffering and the dumb; for the sake of law, 
their country’s honor and welfare. Freedom 

EXPECTS EVERY LEGISLATOR WILL DO HIS 

duty. The speeches of Dr. Townshend, Mr. 
Giddings, and Mr. Rantoul, have been read 
with much satisfaction ; but the people expect 
that the Anti-Slavery members of Congress will 
make a combined and powerful effort that will 
rally the Anti-Slavery host-, increase the num¬ 
ber of those who are for abolishing Slavery 
whenever Congress has the constitutional 
power, and hasten, the time when “Liberty 
shall be proclaimed throughout the land, to all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 

I am glad to see, in the Western papers, 
letter from our excellent friend, Samuel Lewis, 
Chairman of the National Committee to call a 
Convention to nominate candidates for the 
offices of President and Vice President, by which 


learn that shortly a call will be issued. 
Anti-Slavery men throughout the country are 
anxious to see the notiee, and are looking for¬ 
ward with intense interest to tho Convention. 
A demonstration will. be made, I trust, that 
will do honor to the cause, and re-enkindle the 
enthusiasm of the friends of Freedom. 

Yours, ever, _ Manhattan. 

LETTER FROM CINCINNATI. 

The late Gov. Brown and. Gov. Morrow.—glate 
■ Legislature and its doings.—Flood of the 
Ohio river. 

Cincinnati. April 15, 1852. 

To the Editor of the National Era : 

' Two of the most distinguished men in the 
history of our State have lately deceased, and 
had you space, a column instead of these few 
lines might well be occupied in speaking of the 
moral worth and public services of each. I 
refer to the late Governors Brown and Morrow. 
Gov. Brown died suddenly, while attending, in 
last month, the Democratic State Convention of 
Indiana, of which he was one of the Vice Pres¬ 
idents. He removed to that State a few years 
luce, but was for many years a ci^zen of Ohio, 
n which he held several important trusts. He 
vas Governor of the State for two terms, and 
■epresented the State at different times in the 
Senate and Lower House of Congress, and was 
■ universally respected by men of all parties, 
wherever Iftiown. 

Governor Morrow was no common man. He 
vas one of the pioneers m the Northwest Ter- 
-itory. and a prominent member of the Con¬ 
vention which framed our first Constitution. 
On the organization of the State Government, 

1 was chosen a member of Congress, and for 
i years represented the State alone in the 
wer House. In-1813 lie was elected to the 
United States Senate, in which he served until 
1819, being continued for sixteen years in suc¬ 
cession in our national-councils. After a few 
years’ retirement,[he was called by the people, 
in 1822, to preside over them as Governor of 
the State, and was re-elected in 1824. After 
his retireraelit from this office, he was chosen 
be State Senate from the county of Warren, 
1827-28 ; and at the urgent call of his 
friends was a candidate for a seat in the Lower 
House for the session of 1835-’.36, to which he 
was elected, and, though advanced in life, 
faithfully fulfilled its duties. 

In 1840, on the resignation of Thos. Corwin, 
who was chosen Governor, Gov. Morrow was 
elected to fill the vacancy thus occasioned in 
the Twenty-sixth Congress, and at the same 
time was chosen to serve the whole of the 
Twenty-seventh Congress. He .was an early 
and consistent friend of the internal improve¬ 
ment policy of the State, and of all its great 
interests, and, in company with De Witt Clin¬ 
ton, assisted in breaking ground on the Ohio 
Canal—the precursor of our State improve¬ 
ments, now so rapidly multiplying. It is sel¬ 
dom that any one has enjoyed for so long a 
time the confidence of the people of a State, 
and received so many marks of their esteem. 
The State has lost one of its-greatest and best 
, a long-tried and never-failing friend. He 
had witnessed the progress of his State from a 
vast wilderness to become the garden spot of 
the Mississippi Valley, and from being inhab¬ 
ited by savages and a handful as it wer^of 
white men, to stand the third State in the Con¬ 
federacy, with upwards of two millions of souls 
within its borders, and all the free institutions 
and refinements of the oldest eqpamunities; and 
full of years and honors descended to the tomb 
with the blessings of all resting upon his mem¬ 
ory. and the everlasting, rewards, of the just 
man before his eye. He was a Christian, of 
the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church. 

Our General Assembly is making slow pro¬ 
gress with the public business. A large num¬ 
ber of new enactments are made necessary by 
the adoption of the new Constitution; the 
Legislature meets hut once in two years, and a 
large portion of the members are new men, 
little acquainted with the details of business. 
An adjourned session, to meet next winter, has 
been proposed by committees in both Houses, 
but seems to meet with little favor from the 
press of the State, especially the Democratic, 
The prospeht of an extra session is of course 
grateful to the printers and citizens of Colum¬ 
bus generally, who, for the money expended 

glad to see the General Assembly there the 
whole year through.. The Columbus press, 
therefore, of both parties, go for th@ extra ses¬ 
sion, %nd are ready with urgent reasons for it 
as plenty as blackberries. 

A bill is now before that body for dividing 
the first Congressional district (Hamilton coun¬ 
ty) into two. This ought to have been done 
before, and the bill should by all means be 
passed. We ,have more than population enough 
for two members, by some 50,000, and in a few 
years will have enough for three. Mr. Disney, 
our present member, can boast the most nu¬ 
merous constituency represented in the Lower 
House of Congress. 

Since my last, we have had heavy rains, and 
the Ohio river has been at an unusually high 
stage—high enough to permit the largest boats 
to pass over the falls. At this place last week, 

. it rose to within between ten and eleven feet 
of the great floods of 1832 and 1847. Fears 
were -entertained of another flood similar to 
those, but, they were dissipated in a day or two 
by the telegraphic reports from points above. 
Some damage was done by carrying off lumber - 
and other goods, owing to the very rapid rise 
of the water, but no extensive injury has-been 
done. The weather this week is wet, and the 
river still high, and a general rain from here 
to Pittsburgh for a day or two might bring 
another flood like those ever-memorable ones 
so well remembered here. Yours, P. 

LIBERTY PROPAGANDISE 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

I am much pleased with the suggestion of 
your Kentucky correspondent, G. M. La Bar, 
I have frequently revolved such schemes of ope-, 
ration in my own mind, and am happy to rec¬ 
ognise the same vein of thought in others. His 
plan of emancipating Texas is worthy of seri¬ 
ous consideration ; and the effort, if not wholly 
successful, would not be much in vain, since it 
would be the means of disseminating liberal 
■principles among the poor white people of the 
South, who, if they knew their true interests 
and their inalienable right Df free speech, would 
become the most efficient and devoted cham¬ 
pions of universal freedom. 

There is perhaps no better field for such an 
enterprise, all things considered, than Texas. 
The small handful of slaves in Texas are almost 
exclusively confined to the sea shore, _ _ . 
frontiers of Louisiana and Arkansas; while the 
immense and fertile interior region is either 
wilderness, or but sparsely peopled by the 
poorer classes from Tennessee and other States, 
with some German settlements, 

While the propagandists of Slavery are Com¬ 
passing heaven and earth to introduce Slavery 
into California, a free State, it behooves the 
friends of freedom to counter-mine, by infusing 
freedom into Texas. The justice of such a 
course will commend itself even to Southern 
minds; and where is the Northerner whose 
spirit is so craven apd whose face is so doughy 
as to condemn it ? 

The probability is, that the agitation of 
emancipation in the northern parts of Texas 
would bring about a separation from the slave 
region, and the formation of one, two, or three, 
free States, 

Why cannot an organization be formed ii 
New York, whose Object shall be to encourage 
emigration to Texas, both from the North and 
from Europe? For this purpose, agencies may 
be established in New York, Boston, and other 
cities, and also in England, Germany, &c., the 
Object of which shall be to point out the in¬ 
ducements which the soil and climate of Texas 
hold out to the emigrant, 

In conducting the discussion of Slavery 
Texan soil, care should be taken not unneces¬ 
sarily to offend the prejudices and sentiments 
of the people, which have been produced by 
custom, acting upon successive generations, 
and are therefore for the most part honest, 
however erroneous. 

The free press should be placed in the hands 
of men who possess capacity, firmness, and 
prudence—who will neither wantonly offend 
public sentiment nor weakly yield to popular 
clamor. 

Particular measures must of course depend 
upon the actual circumstances of the country, 
which can be best judged of, by intelligent 
minds on the spot. 

If the friends of Liberty fold their arms, and 
quietly see Slavery extended, while they do 
nothing to arrest/ff—nothing but talk and la¬ 
ment—are they not unprofitable -servants? 
Let them carry the war into Africa (in a Pick¬ 


wickian sense) if they wish to turn the tide of 
popular feeling. 

I hope to hear from your Kentucky corres¬ 
pondent again soon, and from others in refer¬ 
ence to his scheme of Liberty propagandist!!. 

A Southern Man. 


EEN OF MAY. 

SA H. PHILLIPS. 


Never morning smiled so gaily, 

•-Never skiessuoh radiance wore, 

.Ne’or from Rower and stream and woodland 
Such a gladness beamed before— 

. All the world is light and. music, . 

And I hear low voices say, 

Never daneed into the sunshine 
So fair a Queen of May. 

The wild rose and tho jessamine 
Are twined about my hair, 

And pale amid their leaves of green 
The valley, lilies fair— 

And soft against my happy brow 
The drooping violets lean— 

A crown whose dewy beauty 
Might grace the fairest queen ! 

They smile to see .tho gladness 
That lightens all my face, 

They say I wear my ooronal, 

In truth, with royal grace— 

And they gaily how before mo, 

And willing tribute pay 
In tho brightest of tho blossoms 
That bless the sunny May. 

They may feel my heart is happy, 

* They may see my step is light, 

But they know not why my pulses 
. . . Beat loss lightly yesternight— 

They know not that the Simple flower 
I wear within my breast. 

Has a brighter and a dearer bloom 
Than glows in all the rest. 

They thought me all alono 
lVhon I wandered down the lane—, 

They knew not that the sunlight 
On tho path flung shadows twain - 
They did not hear tho voice I heard, 

In low,, sweet accents say: 

And mak st it always May! ” 

CONGRESSIONALPft'OCEEDINGS. 

THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 

SENATE. 

Tuesday, April 13. 

Mr. Hunter moved that the Senate now pro¬ 
ceed to the consideration of the bill making 
appropriations for the continuation of the work 
on the Capitol; which motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Hunter then moved that the'Senate re¬ 
cede from the amendment granting remunera¬ 
tion to the laborers for the time they had lost 
during the suspension of the work. 

Mr. Mangum urged that the Senate recede 
from the amendment, in order that the work 
might no longer be delayed. 

Mr. Borland repeated his objections to the 
passage of the bill. 

The motion Of Mr. Hunter was then agreed 
to—yeas 30, nays 16—the hill being then 
passed. Subsequently it received the signatures 
of the Speaker of fine House and President of 
tho Senate, and was taken to the President. 

Mr. Hale introduced a joint resolution for 
the relief of the laborers and mechanics who 
have been thrown out of employment by the 
suspension of the work on the Capitol—being 
words as the amendment whioh 
had been rejected. 

After some debate, the French Spoliation 
bill and all others were postponed, and the 
Senate took up the resolutions re-affirming the 
policy of non-intervention. 

Mr. Bell then addressed the Senate, not 
touching, except passingly, the subject of 
tervention, but considering entirely tlie effect 
of the present and future state of things in Eu¬ 
rope upon the United States. He examined 
the subject in all its various shapes and phases, 
and contended that the next general war 
would be Europe against America—a 
the Old against tho New World, He u 

sl-rong and immediate preparation for d 
by increasing the national army and marine 
forces of the country. 

The Senate adjourned, 

Wednesday, April 14. 

Mr, Davis presented a petition from the bar 
of Boston, praying an increase of the salary of 
the United States District Judge of Massachu- 

tts.- 

Mr. Sumner presented petitions against the 
resolution on flogging in the navy. 

Mr. Chase moved that the Senate take up 
the hill granting to the State of Ohio the un¬ 
sold and unappropriated public lands remain- 

g in that State; and the motion was agreed 

After explanation of it, the bill was ordered 
to a third reading. 

The French Spoliation bill was then taken 
up, and Mr. Felch concluded bis remarks in 
opposition to the bill. 

And then, on nfotion, the Senate adjourned. 

Thursday, April 15. 

Mr. Cooper presented the memorial of the 
Printers’ Union, of Philadelphia, praying a 
change in the mode Of having executed the 
Congressional Printing, 

Also, petitions praying a modification of the 
tariff. 

Mr. Mangum then addressed the Sfenate for 
an hour or more, in' explanation of tlie reasons 
why he should support, and did now support, 
the nomination by the Whig party of General 
Scott for the.Presidency, in preference to Pres¬ 
ident Fillmore. Gen. Seott stood upon prin¬ 
ciple as fairly as any other Whig ; on the scqre 
of availability lie was much before them. He 
was the only Whig candidate who could be 
elected. 

Mr. Dawson followed, declaring that he had 
no part in the Whig caucuses; that he would 
support no Whig who would not declare il 
most explicit manner his determination 
maintain the finality of the Compromise, In 
the next Presidential election he would sup¬ 
port that candidate, and would act with that 
>arty who were pledged to preserve the Corn- 


law requiring all personal taxes to be paid be¬ 
fore voting. It gives the Corporation power to 
make any of its ward officers elective, and de¬ 
clares that any one entitled to vote shall he 
eligible to the office of Mayor. 

Mr. Badger introduced a bill to prevent pub¬ 
lic executions in the District of Columbia. The 
law provides that persons in the District of Co¬ 
lumbia, now or hereafter under, sentence of 
death, shall not be executed, save in some pris¬ 
on, or yard connected therewith. It provides 
for a limited number of persons to he present, 
and declares that no one under twenty-one 
years of age shall be permitted to witness such 
execution. The bill was considered and passed. 

The French Spoliation hill was then passed— 
yeas 26, nays 13. 

Tho Deficiency bill was then taken, up. 

Mr. Gwin addressed the Senate at length. 

After some remarks by Mr. Hunter, the bill 
was postponed, and the Senate went into Ex¬ 
ecutive session, and shortly afterwards ad¬ 
journed. 
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Mr. Gwin asked Mr. Mangum if he had 
any authority for saying General Seott would 
sustain the Fugitive Slave Lfl-w. 

Mr. Mangum said he had no authority 
speak for Gen. Scott on any subject. 

Mr. Gwin said it was just as fee had e 
pec ted, 

An unsuccessful motion was made to take 
up the joint resolution for the relief of the la¬ 
borers and workmen on the Capitol. 

After which, the French Spoliation bill 
taken up, and Mr. Bradbury addressed the 
Senate in support of it. 

The bill was further debated, and amend¬ 
ments were discussed. 

The hill was finally ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading—ayes 26, noes IQ. 

The Senate then adjourned. 

Friday, April 16. 

Mr. Gwin moved that the consideration of 
the private calendar be postponed till 
o’clock. 

Mr. Borland then addressed the Senate-in 
explanation of his course upon the Committee 
on Printing, in relation to the Congressional 
printing. He replied to certain alleged impu¬ 
tations upon bis course contained in the speeches 
of Mr. Gorman, and Mr. Stanton of Kentucky, 
made in the House of Representatives, and in 
an editorial article in the Union. The imputa- 
-tions made in those speeches he pronounced to 
be false. 

After some debate, the Senate then took up 
the Deficiency hill. Mr. Hunter addressed.the 
Senate at length in explanation of the hill.' He 
commented with severity upon the expenditures 
in the Quartermaster’s department, and'upon 
the manner in which the public accounts are 
kept in the:public departments. He. urged 
strenuously a remodelling of the whole system, 
and particularly of the clerical corps, by which 
the idle and incompetent clerks shall be got 
rid of. 

After some remarks by Messrs. Underwood, 
Hale, Badger, and Berrien, the bill was post¬ 
poned, and the Senate adjourned till Monday. 

Monday, April 19, 

Numerous petitions were presented. 

Mr. Shields, from the Committee on the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, reported a hill amending the 
charter of Washington city. The bill removes 
the necessity of being registered six months 
previous to an election to entitle the citizen to 
vote, and abolishes the provisions of existing 


Tuesday, April 13. 

Several petitions and resolutions of one or 
two State Legislatures, of no general import¬ 
ance, were presented and referred to appropri¬ 
ate committees. 

Mr. Stanton, of Tennessee, chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, replied to the 
charge made against the Senate on a former 
day, in which it was stated that the Senate had 
passed the Naval bill without understanding 
the nature of the amendments that had been 
introduced by the Naval Committee of that 
body, from wliieh he exonerated it. He then 
alluded to the arguments that had been ad¬ 
duced against the present mode of promotion 
in the navy, which he thought should be found¬ 
ed on merit as well as seniority, and stated 
that'he was instructed by the committee to re¬ 
port a bill requiring an alteration in the naval 
code. He expressed himself as being opposed 
to courts-martial on hoard ships. He stated 
the reasons on whioh he grounded his opinions, | 
and was in favor of leaving the responsibility 
of punishment with the captain; and concluded 
by analyzing the hill which he was instructed 
to report as a substitute for that sent from the 
Senate, and by stating his conviction that the 
expedition to Japan was a legitimate one, and 
is intended to promote the interests of human¬ 
ity and science. * 

Mr. Gorman, of Indiana, from the Printing 
Committee, made a report, or rather explana¬ 
tion, of what had taken place with reference to 
the public printing, from whioh it appeared 
that owing to . the negleot or inability of Mr. 
Hamilton, the eon tractor, to perform the work, 
the committee had given that which had been 
already orderedby the House, to Messrs..Don- 
elsoff & Armstrong, and Gideon & JDo., but dis¬ 
avowing any intention of appointing another ; 
Public Printer, but only to aet in accordance, 
with, the law under which the committee is ap¬ 
pointed. He stated that every opportunity had 
been afforded Mr. Hamilton, who had been 
heard before the committee, although he had 
made a different statement in a paper which 
had been circulated in the House this morning; 

Mr. Haven, of New York, another member 
of the committee, confirmed the statements of 
Mr. Gorman, and stated that the light print¬ 
ing had been satisfactorily performed .by the 
Public Printer, and that with reference’to the 
appointment of others to complete his contract, 
there were as many opinions prevailing in the 
committee as there are members. 

^Mr. Dean, of New York, moved that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole on thejstate of the Union; upon which, 
the yeas and nays being ordered, it was nega¬ 
tived—yeas 56, nays 95. 

Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, moved that the 
report be printed. 

Mr. Florence moved to substitute a resolu¬ 
tion,' to the effect that the report he referred 
baok to the committee; and that when the 
contractor fails to perform the work required 
of him, they be required to advertise for ten¬ 
ders ten days, and award the contract to the 
lowest responsible bidder. 

Mr. Houston, of Alabama, inquired if the 
resolutions were in order, and the Speaker de¬ 
cided in the affirmative. 

Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, -reviewed the 
course which had been pursued by the com¬ 
mittee. He contended that the work was as 
forward as usual, and that the tendency of the 
course pursued by the committee must be to 
destroy the credit of the contractor, and to pre¬ 
vent his completing his contract. The result 
of the course which had been pursued bv the 
committee, he contended, would be to send 
Wm. Hamilton back at a future period for re¬ 
muneration for the damages he had sustained, 
in breaking up the contract in the manner pro¬ 
posed. 

After some further remarks by Mr. B., the 
House adjourned. 

Wednesday, April 14. 

The House resumed the consideration of the 
report made yesterday by Mr. Gorman, from 
tlie Committee on Public Printing, in- vindica¬ 
tion of the aet of the committee, employing 
Donelson & Armstrong to execute the work for 
the House, and Gideon & Cq. printing for the 
Senate. 

Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, resumed his re¬ 
marks from yesterday in opposition to the ar¬ 
rangement, and in favor of a disconnection be¬ 
tween the public printing and the party press. 

Mr. Florence proposed a resolution having 
in view the establishment of a National 
Printing Office; and he vindicated Mr. Hamil¬ 
ton, the contractor, from the remarks made af¬ 
fecting his manner of performing the work; 
and charged that the object in breaking him 
down was to build up the political press. 

Mr. Polk alluded to a remark made by Mr. 
Brown, of Mississippi, yesterday, as to the lat¬ 
ter acting with Mr. Rantoul, of Massachusetts, 
on old party issues, whioh occasioned consider¬ 
able excitement, (but no blows,) Mr. Polk 
speaking in a style that was not calculated to 
please the gentleman to whom he replied. He, 
to end the confusion which prevailed, moved 
that the whole subject of the public printing 
he laid upon the table. 

Pending this motion, tho Honse went into a 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, and resumed the consideration of the 
bill to give every man a homestead of one hun¬ 
dred and sixty acres of land, on condition of. 
occupying and cultivating the same for a pe¬ 
riod of five years.' 

Mr. Jenkins addressed the Committee .jn op¬ 
position to the bill, when the Committee rose, 
and the House adjourned. 

Thursday:, April 15. 

The Speaker announced, as the first business 
in ctrder, the report of the Committee on Print- 
ing, (giving the reasons for employing Messrs. 
Donelson & Armstrong and Messrs. Gideon & 
Co. to execute printing for the House and Sen¬ 
ate, respectively,) and that the pending motion 
was to lay the whole subject upon the table. 

The House having been called, 160 members 
answered to their names. 

Mr. Clingman (Mr.'Polk having withdrawn 
his motion at that gentleman’s request) gave 
his views against the action of the committee, 
and insisting that the arrangement was made 
with a view to benefit ponolson & Armstrong. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, sustained the report, 
and stated that he was opposed to the estab¬ 
lishment of a Printing Bureau,^on account of 


grant an appropriation, to aid in constructing 
an avenue to Fort McHenry, which was refer¬ 
red to the Committee on Military Affairs; also, 
the petition of jas, P. Kennedy, asking Con¬ 
gress to protect a gold and silver currency.'! 
which was referred to the Committee on Com-1 
merce. » 

The first business before the House was the 
motion today the report of the Committee on 
Printing on the table. A motion to go into 
Committee on the Private Calendar having 
been negatived, the question on the report again 
came up, when Mr. Gorman, moved a call of 
the House; upon which Mr. Jones called for 
the yeas and nays. The motion was negativ¬ 
ed—yeas 39, nays 106. 

The fbas and nays were then taken on the 
motion to lay the motion on the table, which 
as negatived—yeas 81, nays 89. 

Mr. Orr, of South Carolina, moved to strike, 
■out “Judiciary Committee” in Mr. Brown’s! 
resolution, and to substitute “Committee on 
Public Printing,” with instructions, upon which 
“ the previous question ” was carried—yeas 86, 

1 Previous to the main question being put, Mr. 
Gorman, who reported from the Committee, 
claimed the right of reply, and went on to state 
that it was admitted that under the law the 
Committee on Printing was authorized to reme¬ 
dy any neglect of the public printer to comply 
with his contract, and which they had endeav¬ 
ored to effect in the best manner they were 
able. The Committee had never consulted any 
ccept Donelson & Armstrong; and if any 
member had done so, it was not in the knowl- 
e of the Committee. 

!e contended that they had only employed 
others to execute what Hamilton could not per¬ 
form ; thus carrying out the letter of the law. 
He repeated that he would employ a political 
friend in preference to a political opponent, 
provided hecould execute the printing as cheap- 
ly; and contended that Mr. Rives’s tender, upon 
which the agreement with Donelson & Arm¬ 
strong is predicated, is the lowest. With ref¬ 
erence to a coalition, to which the gentleman 
from North Carolina yesterday adverted, lie 
said one might have been effected with the 
Southern Press”— an offer had been made by 
an editor of one of the Georgia papers, to con¬ 
duct that paper on Compromise principles, pro¬ 
vided that establishment eoiild have a share of 
the public printing. 

He attributed the opposition which had been 
made to a desire to biffiak down Donelson & 
Armstrong because they are in favor of the 
Compromise; then wont on to define what he 
considered State Rights, and concluded by sta¬ 
ting that if the report was referred back to the 
Committee on Printing, they would see that 
the most reasonable tender was accepted, and, 
for his part, he should decide in favor of Tow¬ 
s’s bid. 

Mr. Polk, of Tennessee, moved to lay the 
whole subject on the table; upon which he 
called for the yeas and nays, which having 
been ordere'd, the motion was negatived—yeas 
82, nays 88. 

Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, asked if it was 
competent for him to modify the original reso¬ 
lution offered by himself, by substituting “the 
Printing Committee” for “the Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee;” to which the Speaker replied in the 
affirmative ; but he subsequently withdrew his 
proposition. 

The question was then taken on the amend¬ 
ment proposed by Mr. Florence, of Pennsylva¬ 
nia, embracing a bill constituting a Printing 
Bureau, upon which the yeas and nays were 
Ordered, and which was negatived—yeas 61, 
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the abuses to which it would lead. He declared 
himself in favor of repealing the present con¬ 
tract law, and electing a Public Printer by 
each House. 

Mr. Fitch opposed the action of the Printing 
Committee, and one of his reasons for doing so 
was, that they had bestowed the printing on 
partisan editors while a contract was in force. 

Mr. Stanton, of Kentucky, justified the re¬ 
port of the committee, and in the course of his 
remarks, in noticing the charge of coalition, 
said that the only overture which had been 
made was from Ell wood Fisher, of the Southern 
Press, who proposed that the committee should 
divide the printing between his establishment 
and that of the Union; and when he was told 
that this could not be done, he threatened war 
to the knife. 

Mr. Parker, of Indiana, argued that the 
House was precluded from taking action in the 
premises without firBt repealing the law of 
1846, for the act made it perfectly clear that 
the Committee on Printing should procure the 
Public Printing in the event of the contractor 
delaying or failing to perform the work. He 
avowed himself in favor of a National Printing 
Office. 

After some further discussion, the House ad¬ 
journed. 

Friday, April 16. 

Mr. Hammond, of Maryland, presented the 
memorial of the Mayor and City Council of 
Baltimore^ and others, praying Congress to 


was then resolved that when the House 
adjourn, it stands adjourned till Monday next. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, moved to lay the 
whole subject on the table. 

A motion to adjourn was negatived. * 

The yeas and nays were then taken on Mr. 
Jones’s motion to lay the subject on the table, 
which was negatived—yeas 78, nays 89. 

Mr. Brown’s proposition to refer the report 
to the Judiciary Committee was also negativ- 
d—yeas 41, nays 118. 

A motion made by Mr. Orr, to refer the re¬ 
port back to the Printing,Committee, with in¬ 
structions similar to those proposed by Mr. 
Brown, was then carried—yeas 82, nays 73. 
Adjourned. 

Monday, April 19, 

The House took up the unfinished business 
of Saturday, whioh was the motion of Mr. Ven¬ 
able to lay the motion to reconsider the vote 
referring the report of the Printing Committee 
en the table; and the yeas and nays having 
been ordered it was negatived—yeas 71, nays 
84. 

The yeas and nays were then taken on the 
motion to reconsider; which was carried—yeas 
87, nays 72. 

ft was again moved to lay the motion to re¬ 
consider on the table; and th§ yeas and nays 
were taken, when it was negatived—yeas 74, 
nays 90. 

After considerable discussion as to points of 
order, the vote was again taken on the motion 
to refer the report to the Committee on Print¬ 
ing ; which was negatived—yeas 75, nays 89. 

Mr. Venable, of North Carolina, moved that 
the committee be requested to contract with 
the lowest responsible bidder, after ten days’ 
notiee, for the performance of such work as 
the contractor fails to perform. 

Mr. Venable contended that'the press which 
relies on the^ Treasury for support, must neces¬ 
sarily become corrupt. The resolution lie pro¬ 
posed, he said, would limit the committee, and 
compel them to have such printing executed as 
Hamilton could not perform, and that.it should 
be executed at the lowest rates. 

Mr. Gorman, of Indiana, moved to strikeout 
all the resolution after the word resolved, and 
to insert, that the report be recommitted to the 
Committee on Printing. And upon this he 
called for the previous question; whioh having 
been seconded, the main question was. put; 
upon which the yeas and nays were ofdered 
upon the amendment, which was carried—yeas 
86, nays 79. 

And the resolution, as amended, was adopted. 

A resolution introduced by Mr. Marshall, of 
Kentucky, for the appointment of a special 
committee to take the entire subject of print¬ 
ing under consideration, and repoiji some meas¬ 
ure in relation to it, was also adopted. 

A motion was made to adjourn, which was 
finally adopted. 

TUESDAY IN CONGRESS. 

The morning hour in the House was taken 
up with the consideration of the Naval Dis¬ 
cipline bill. In Committee of the Whole 
the state of .the Union, Mr, Newton spoke 
the Homestead bill, advocating an Agricultu¬ 
ral Bureau, 

The Senate was occupied with the Deficiency 
bill 

FREE SOIL NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

Samuel Lewis, of Cincinnati, Chairman of the 
National Committee to agree upon the time 
and place for holding a National Convention, 
having received numerous letters pressing an 
early day for the meeting of said Convention, 
has issued a Circular, in which he says; 

“The place of holding the Convention will 
be Pittsburg or Cleveland; the determination 
of the time for holding it only awaits the 
ceipt of sundry letters from distant parts of the 
Union. Immediately on the reception of those 
letters, a formal Call for the Convention will 
be sent forth. 

“ Meanwhile, this note is written to 
to the friends of Freedom everywhere, that they 
should proceed to hold their State and District 
Conventions, nominate Delegates,- and take all 
the steps for securing a full representation in 
the National Convention, as if the Call were 
already issued. .1 know I shall be excused for 
pressing these preparatory measures upon th.ose 
who are in favor of that Convention, since all 
such must see how important it is that no time 
be lost. And I take leave to suggest to all edit¬ 
ors concurring in this measure, that they should 
keep the subject directly before their readers, 
every week, until the Committee’s regular Call 
shall'havc been received by them, and given a 
conspicuous place in their columns. And let 
none of us ever forget that it is not particular 
men, but great principles, that will invoke tho 
support of patriots. 

“The National Committee can,. - 
determine nothing more than the 
place for the Convention. All beyond that,will 
very properly be left to the determination of 
the Delegates, when they shall have assembled. 
It is therefore important that every State, and 
' every District in every State, shall be fully rep¬ 
resented. And it is hoped that all who desire 
to promote the liberty, interest, and happin- — 
of the people, With the true glory of the Uni 
will be represented in that_ Convention. 

"Samuel Lewis.’ 


LATER FROM CALIFORNIA. 

The steamer Sierra Nevada arrived at New 
York on tho 16th. bringing 286 passengers, and 
$400,000 in geld. 

The advices from California were to March 
17th. There were symptoms at San Francisco 
of serious difficulties regarding Sonora. A 
French expedition which left for Sonora a short 
time ago, tor the professed purpose of making 
new gold discoveries, was really bent on revolu¬ 
tionizing that country, and establishing anrin- 
dependent Government, with no idea of being 
annexed to the United States. The Californi- 
are much annoyed at this movement, and 
talk of getting up an expedition of 1,000 Ameri¬ 
cans to drive out the French. The inhabitants 
of Sonora are anxious to be independent. 

A duel was fought at Sonora Costa, o 
18tli, between David C. Brbderick and Judge 
Caleb R Smith. Six shots were exchanged 
without injury to either of the parties. 

'An indignation meeting was held at Sacra¬ 
mento in opposition to the bill recently passed 
the House, relating to contracts of labor 
with Chinese emigrants. -The bill was denounc¬ 
ed as intended to introduce a system of quasi 
slavery, and as an outrage upon the rights of 
the American laborer. The bill 'passed the 
House, after violent opposition, by a vote of 30 
yeas.to 20 nays. It is thought that the bill 
will not pass the Senate, or if it does, that the 
Governor will veto it. 

Mr. Van Buren had introduced a resolution 
the Senate, approving the Compromise meas- 

Northern intelligence makes it almost sure 
that the schooner Exact, from Oregon, has 
been lost, with all her crew. 

LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The Arctic arrived at New York on Sunday 
the 18th, bringing Liverpool dates to the 7th. 
Parliament had finally closed its session. 

The London Times of the 7th announces the 
death of Prince Schwarzenburg, Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Austria. He died at Vienna on the 5 th 
instant, of apoplexy. 

The war steamer Birkenhead was wreoked | 
at Simon’s Bay, Africa, on the 28th day of 
February. She had on board 638 men. chief¬ 
ly reinforcements for the troops at the Capes. 

Of the largo number on board, only 184 are 
known to have been saved—leaving 454 who 
e supposed to have perished. 

A vessel had arrived at Liverpool, from Syd¬ 
ney, bringing £500,000 iff gold dust from the 
;vv El Dorado, and the miners were reported 
i meeting with great success. 

The Government of Switzerland has replied 
the note of France, declaring that they have 
done all they could in the affair of the refugees, 
without sacrificing the right of asylum, which 
it regards as the most precious privilege of civ¬ 
ilized nations. Upwards of 50 refugees have 
been expelled. 

FOUR DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 

Halifax, April 15, 1852. 

The steamer America arrived here at three 
vclock this morning, with 47 through passen¬ 
gers. 

England. —Secretary Walpole had introduc¬ 
ed the new militia bill into the House of Corn- 
Lord Palmerston had given his support 
to the measure, and it had met with no oppo¬ 
sition from Lord John Russell. Mr. Hume had 
protested against it, and Mr. Cobden assailed it 
with ridicule. 

Mr. Berkeley’s bill for the vote by ballot at 
Parliamentary elections had been defeated by 
102 majority. 

Mr. Sherman Crawford’s Irish tenant bill 
had also been defeated by a manoeuvre on the 
part of the Government. 

Mr. Moncton Milnes had offered a resolution'' 
regarding the Austrian restrictions upon Brit¬ 
ish travallers. 

Ireland. —A meeting has been held at Dub¬ 
lin in favor of tenant rigftts. Shannon Craw¬ 
ford’s bill was unanimously opposed. The 
meeting pledged themselves to support none 
but stanch supporters of the national tenant 
right. 

Measures have been taken at Dublin to erect 
a monument to Thomas Moore* 

France. —The French Chambers were open- 
sd. on the 29th by President Napoleon in per¬ 
son, atfccndod by a brilliant staff. IIo raild his 
speech standing, frankly, and freely declaring 
that it was the interest of France to keep on 
terms of peace, amity, and friendship, with ail 
nations, and that nothing should be done by 
him to provoke a rupture of the amicable rela¬ 
tions now existing between Franoe and the 
other European powers. 

Napoleon in the course of his speech also 
disclaimed all intention of assuming the Em¬ 
perorship, hut declared that if disaffection and 
intrigue faced him he would demand from the 
people, in the name of the repose of France, a 
new title which would irrevocably fix on his 
head the power with which the people had in¬ 
vested him. He was greeted with immense ap¬ 
plause during the reading of his address, ac¬ 
companied with enthusiastic shouts <£ “ Vive 
Napoleon.” 

The President then took the oath of fidelity 
to the Constitution, and the members were 
sworn to fidelity to tire President. General 
Cavaignac and M. Carriott were absent. 

OdUthe following day, the Senate and Legis¬ 
lative corps met in their respective Chambers. 

Mautial law ceased in all the departments 
from the 28 th ultimo. The code civil reserves 
its former title—“ the Code Napoleon.” 

A deputation from Havre arrived at Paris, to 
protest against the additional duty on foreign 
sugar. 

President’s dotation is fixed at ten mil¬ 
lions. The feeling increases and the Empire 
may yet be declared. 

No further arrests are to be made, except 
according to law. 

Switzerland. —An edict has been issued, 
warning all foreigners from entering Geneva 
without papers, and declaring that they will 
he expelled unless they report themselves, and 
obtain the necessary permission. Those who 
choose can have voluntary passports for Amer¬ 
ica and England, but none for Franco or Ger¬ 
many. 

Austria. —The correspondent of the. London 
Times says that Austria will secretly mature 
the existing territorial arrangement, and that 
Russia and Prussia would make common cause 
for its consummation. 

Austria is on excellent terms with France. 
Austria and Prussia are said to have conclu¬ 
ded a treaty of navigation, by which, the Dan¬ 
ube duties payable on that river are abolished. 

Prussia.-*- The Ministerial crisis is over, the 
King having declared that he has no intention 
of changing the Ministry. 

India and China. —Advices from India, China, 
and Bombay, state that negotiations with the 
Burmese have failed. A force of 6,000. from 
Calcutta and Madras were to start for the Bur¬ 
mese territory on the 1 13th of March. 

A squadron of war Bteamcrs had, left Bom¬ 
bay for Rungoon, and would stop at Madras 
for troops. Hostilities were therefore inevit- 

The progress of the rebels in China was de¬ 
cidedly forward. The Governor General of 
Canton province was besieged in one of his own 
towns, and the remnant of the Imperial forces 
signally defeated. 

Important Decision. —The Supreme Court 
of the United-States on Tuesday week decided 
the ease of the Glamorgan grant, under whioh 
half a million of acres of land were claimed “ 
the State of Arkansas. The decision is in fa-1 
vor of the Government, and against the valid¬ 
ity of the claim. The large tract of country 
covered by it, therefore, falls into the mass of 
the public lands, and is subject to sale and set- 
tlenient. 


FOR ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 

the following-named monthly Journals may be 
obtained of Fownsns & Wells, New York and Boston: 

THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 

Repository of Science, Literatnre, and General Intelli- 
snee, amply illnstrated with EngravingB. 

THE WATER CURE JOURNAL and Herald of Re- 
>rms : Devoted to Physiology, Hydropathy, and the Laws 
f Life. Profusely illustrated. 

THE STUDENT, and Family Miscellany: Designed 
>r Children and Youth, Parents and Teaohers. Illust.ra- 
Bd with Engravings. 

THE UNIVERSAL PHONOGRAPHER: Devoted to 
Phonography and Verbatim Reporting, with practical In¬ 
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AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY. 
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<i Foreign Anti-Sla- 


L, at the Broadway Tabernacle. An ab¬ 
a-1 Report will be presented, with appro¬ 
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AEOLIAN PIANO FORTES. 
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SOLDIERS’ CLAIMS. 
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OFFICE FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, D, C. 

Z C. ROBBINS, Solicitor of Patents, will prepare the 
• necessary Drawings and Papers for applicants for pat- 

questions relating to the patent laws and decisions in tb 
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e Patent Office, prior 


where there is any novelty. Per¬ 
il of having examinations made at 
making application for a patent, 
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FARM NEAR WASHINGTON FOR SALE, 
ijpHE subscriber offers for sale his Farm, situated ab 


iber offers for sale his Farm,situated about 
from Washington, in Prince George’s county, 
contains 178 l 2 acres, above 30 of whioh is a 


ness of black earth, the result of decayed vegetation, whicbj 
properly composted, is a souree from whioh the upland may 
be enriched at a reasonable cost About 60 acres of wood¬ 
land-growth principally oak and chestnut. The land, ex¬ 
cept the meadow, is'undulating, and. has many pretty sites 
for building There are many springs of ejtoellent water on 
the place, and it is noted for its health fulness. The soil of 
the greater part is a sandy loam, underlaid by clay—in some 
places, clay predominating. About *5 acres could be divided 
into small gardeuing farms, giving nearly an equal quantity 
of wood and arable land to each. Ther e is an orchard of 150 

about 200 apple trees,^ready for grafting. ’ it is well fenced! 


carriage houae^, &c. Ther^is^a^ Stream of v 

mm n *Prioe —fffl’per < 

’ mg credit for the residue i f desired. Addres 
Oct. 23 MARTIN BUELL, Washii 
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The Free-Soilevs of Indiana are to hold a 
State Convention at Indianapolis on the 17th 
of May next._ 

Jjsnky Lind’s Last Concert, —Mrs. Gold¬ 
schmidt, the late Jenny Lind, has fixed on the 
evenings of the 18 th, the 21st, and the 24th of 
May for her last concerts in New York, before, 
departing for Europe. 


Subscribers who do not file the Era, and 
have numbers 2(31, 262, 264, and 265, on hand, 
will confer a favor by remailing them to this 
office, at our expense. 


SHATTUCK HARTWELL, CINCINNATI, O., 
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BUCHANAN’S JOURNAL OF MAN. 

Monthly—32 pages $ l per annum. in advance. 
Bi-monthly and Monthly — ($2 per annum , in advance.} 
Six Nos. of m pages euch,and six of 96 each, making 768. 
■y<jL. HI commences July, IBS 1. This unique original 

new and well demonstrated systems of Phrenology, Physi¬ 
ology, and Physiognomy— and surveys from a new point of 
view the great wonders of the age. The knowledge of man 

bers srfnt gratuitously. Addre s the editor, i)y. JOSEPH 
R. BUCHANAN, Cincinnati. 

Vol. I, containing nine plates (one exhibiting the new sys¬ 
tem of Phrenology) and 624 pap#, will be sent by mail for 
two dollars. June 12—lyi 
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dignity, or power, without intelligence and Real estate in Jamaica, is 
virtue.. These are the only means of individual discount. Making allows 
or social, elevation, and the end without the fertility, land can bo bon 
means is impossible. Every colored man, there- cheap as in any of the n 
fore, who loves his children, or his kind, should purchaser can at once ( 
be frugal, temperate, industrious, and studious, equality with most of his 

He should abjure all ignoble ease, luxury, or have all ■ L1 *■ - 

pleasure, and concentrate his efforts on the im- station ac 
provement of his family and his people. He attainmen 
should earn money, that he may send his chil- Anothe 
dren to school, and to the best schools; supply the Legii 
his house with books and all available means of Without 
knowledge, eultlv'ate the refinement of man- done, it is 
ners, which will help to gain him admission very futu 
into intelligent society, inform himself of all tier of sla 
his duties and fulfil them, and of all his rights hasten su 
and ciaim them—by no means forgetting the existence, 
right of suffrage. Whenever any colored child administe 
evinces talent, his whole circle of acquaintance pic of Af 
should take an interest in him. He should be ernments 
educated tor business, for any such’mechanical Africa, in 

trade as requires educated labor, for the pro- elsewhere, _ 

fessions, or for any department of life which would be the same. 1 
he can fill with honor to himself, and with ad- annihilate that irnpioi 

vantage to his fellows. - 1 - 181 - ■’ 1 

A condition, at present, nearly 
indispensable to the elevation of 
people, js the formation of com 
themselves. Scattered, or rather i 


tion to be hereafter paid by the assignees or 
holders of such warrants. 

Sec. 3. And bet farther enacted, That regis¬ 
ters and receivers, whether in or out of office 
at the passage of this act, or their legal repre¬ 
sentatives, in case of death, shall be entitled to 
receive from the treasury of the United States, 
for services heretofore performed in locating 

• , . * r -r— --— military bounty land warrants, the same rate 

nneipation is by act of become a court, yet nowl suppose he cannot of compensation provided in the preceding sec- 
slaveholding States, be so much as a constable or justice of the peace, tion for services hereafter to be performed, af- 
3 when this shall be. Do not these considerations, gentlemen, bear ter deducting the amount already received by 
able, nor, as I trust, a directly and strongly upon the great question, as sqch officers, under the act' entitled “An act to 
gard to the Northern your letter expresses it, “of the future prospects require the holders of military land warrants 
r things would tend to of thp colored race, in this country'''—that is, to compensate the land officers of, the United 
lation more than the as I understand you, the colored race, both bond States for services in relation to the location of 
all the world, of self- and free? I think they do. While, therefore, those.warrants,” approved May 17, 1848: Pro- 
lxruTi™ 811 ^ by P 60 ' }* 18 duty to do whatever we can to ame- vided, That no register or receiver shall receive 
'jhether those Gov- borate the condition of the colored people among any compensation out of the treasury for past 
,, Western coast of us, and especially to resist the pro-slavery action services who has charged and received illegal 

the West Indian Archipelago, or of ambitious politicians and of the General Gov- fees for the location of such warrants- Ind 
the demonstration and influence ernment, it is your duty to project some broad provided, further, That no register or receiver 
It would silence, it would and comprehensive plan, and to devote all your shall receive for his services during any year a 
irgument that slavery energies to its execution, which shall look to greater compensation than the maximum now 
It would give full the ultimate redemption and elevation, within allowed by law. 

' f hat. better nature the shortest practicable period, of your brethren Sec. 4. And be 

spite of all his in bondage, “in this country, 77 and throughout all __I_ _ 

, is forever coun- the globe. Gird yourselves for this work. State, troops of any State 
for man to claim Seek for wealth as a means of education, ad- called into military service nuu wnu«« bu* UVTO 
vancement, and influence; build yourselves up have been, paid by the United States"subse- 
as far as possible into a condition of independ- quent to the eighteenth of Ji * 1 * 
ence; let your hearts be penetrated with the d"- J - ’ 1 - 

moral and religious fervor which belongs 1 
good and a holy cause, and may God bless 
lure the free people of color endeavors, 
them lies, to build up free Very truly, yours, &c., 

whatever parts of the ' Horace Mas 

ruble to the communi- Messrs. John I. Gaines and others, 
r- re-feting upon their Central Committee. 

.n this country. I would in- ■ '■"-'."-•’‘yi - ■"A- 

spirit among them. Nay, it owtctat 

missionary spirit. The mis- ^ 

ngtheheathen: 'Pension Omc^ March U7 t 181 

upon heathen- The subjoined form of a Declaration t 
etian. What a observed by all persons applying to the 
- - -■? condition sion Office for bounty land, under the act oi 
rorld, so far as this March, 1852, entitled “ An act to make bo 
concerned, if instead of land warrants assignable, and for other 
'i Congress, whether poses,” is published in connection with tin 
Government line of itself. This form is only so far variant 
coast of Africa, free that prescribed under the act of 28th Sep 
s on that coast were her. 1850, as to adapt it to the recent a. 
stabhsli a March 22d. 

! Would The Declaration must be sworn to b 
my place, some justice of the peace, or other office? 


ed than if King James were his uncle, and tjjo 
prince one of his cdstomary playfellows. 

This was little Noll himself. 

“ Here, please your majesty, is my nephew,” 
said Sir Oliver, somewhat ashamed of Noll’s 
appearance and demeanor. “Oliver, make 
your obeisance to the king’s Majesty!” 

The boy made a pretty respectful obeisance 
to the king: for, in those days, children were 
taught to pay reverence to their ciders. King 
James, who prided himself greatly on his 
scholarship, asked Noll a few questions in the 
Latin grammar, and then introduced him to 
his son. The little prince in a very grave and 
dignified manner extended his hand, not for 
Noll to shake, but that he might kneel down 
and kiss it. 

“ Nephew,” said Sir Oliver, “pay your'duty 
to the prince.” 

. “I owe him no duty,” cried Noll, thrusting 
aside the prince’s hand, with a rude laugh. 
“Why should I kiss that boy’s hand?” 

All the courtiers were amazed and confound?- 
ed, and Sir Oliver the most of all. But the 
king laughed heartily, saying that little Noll 
had a stubborn English spirit, and that it was 
well for his son to learn betimes what sort of a 
people he was to rule over- 

So K*g James and his train entered the 
house; and the prince, with Noll and some 
other children, was sent to play in a sep¬ 
arate room whilq his Majesty was at dinner. 
The young people soon became acquainted; for 
^boys, whether the sons of monamhs or of peas¬ 
ants, all like play, and are pleased with one 
another’s society. What games they diverted 
themselves with, I cannot toll. Perhaps they 
played at ball—perhaps at blindman’s buff— 
perhaps at leap-frog—perhaps at prison-bars. 
Such games have been in use for hundreds of 
years; and princes as well as poor children 
have spent some of their happiest hours in play- 
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NATURE’S SONG OF LOVE. 


Oh! Nature's heavenly music 
Is floating on the air, 

On wind and stream and wavelet, 
Frotn bud and floweret fair; 


Soft o’er my heart it flingeth 
Its gushing melody, 

And erormore it singeth 
Its sweet song unto me! 

The bubbling brooklet onward flows, 
And gushes forth in song, 

While murmuring breezes, floating by, ' 
The rippling notes prolong. 

The warbling birds, with merry trill, 

A love -lay ever sing, 

The fiowors from forth their fragrant lips 
A voiceless music fling. 
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POUGHKEEPSIE FEMALE ACADEMY. 

nounceto the'pubfi t ™ rrMt * M *« ha PPJ to an- 
nations of the friends of the rnSudon'tbev are erabhAto 

appropriate five hundred dollars to the inc-- • 

Chemical and Philosophical apparatus. 'J 
therefore, ofiers every facility tor the study o 

building, furnishing several additional sieepn, 
and recitation rooms The whole building 
fated, and is now lighted with gas, and wan 
large Furnaces. 

Parents and Guardians are particularly in 
the institution, and judge of the advantages 


is a benefit to the slave. . _ 

scope and encouragement to that better nature, 
of the slaveholder, which, in " - - - • 

sophistries and his selfishness, 

selling him that It' _ '_ f__ __ 

S,'mostly en- property in man. It would bring the public 
-c considered opinion of nations to bear with irresistible force 
liite and ser- upon the institutions of slavery, and would put 
of an ambi- its voluntary upholders out of the pale of civil- 
at. At least, ized men. 
mything else I would then adji 
;row. With- to do whatever in 

id stations of Colored communities, __ _ 

must ho far, world may be most favorable to the 
nmon men, to ties themselves, and for 

- -rge of duties, colored brethren ii ’ ' 

icrable; or lucrative performance voke a missionary 

•red. But, did they constitute a is a higher than a_ 

themselves, such, for instance, sionary carries Christianity; 

land or an Ohio township, then but this enterprise would r_ 

3 from domestic labor and more ism in a land professedly Christi 
from being ditchers and delvers, glorious change it would be in t 
iecl)allies, artisans, shop-keepers, and in the hopes of the 
:s, or professional men. Town question of slavery is --- 
a of the peace, and candidates our present debatings 
offices which towns are ahthor- we should establish <„ 
uld be sought and found among steamers to the Western 
'he supply would follow the do- and prosperous ’-republics 
-bites themselves, with all their debating whether they should i 
their opportunities for improve- Government line of steamships t 
ating more or loss with the mqst it not seem as though slavery, 
n, would never lie able to carry could hardly co-cxSt with such a eondition'of 
sven of a municipal corporation, the nations of the earth? 
practice and training. They Let me hero guard myself against mis-con- 
;h with a period of pupilage, by struction on one point. The idea of forcibly 
nanner in which business is con- expelling the American-born negro from the 
-lew to conducting it themselves, place Of his birth and residence, and driving 
hen, for the colored population, him out of the country against his will is as 
; isolated and weakened condi- abhorrent to my notions of justice and equali- 
c, as a body, above a very low ty as it can be to those of any one. The next 
foment. How painfully certain most cruel thing to kidnapping a race of men 

ting circumstances, that, as they forcing them from .their home, and dooming „, UOWB mlnl „ ,, n , 

' “ *®S tUnity r d tbe T - t0 sla J“y “ a forei g“ huid ’ fee for the party who rerdered the 

tIle y are d0 ‘ * he of t the descendant* of that race, and The service contemplated by 

vEL L S f a n d driving them from the new home they had ae- rendered under- a, call by the Z 

they do make, .must be, with qmred._ So great a crime as this second ex- State, to repel anorehended hosl 

mry exceptions, in the reax of jfatnation would be, could hardly he conceived foreign Government or Indian t 
horn they live, and without any unless by a mind that had prepared itself for S government oi Indian t 
i by or overtake them, in. the it by participating in the commission of the 
rovement. We may condemn first. My moral nature, therefore, revolts with 
4ns degradation, as vehemently an abhorrence which 1 cannot express, from 
but iniquity is a fact which a those recommendations of the Governors of 

;s_ into account as much as any some of the Southern States, who have proposed 

in laying his plans for future to expel from their borders all free colored per- 
;mses until he can remove it. sons, under the terrible penalties of fine lm- 
innts, 1 have looked with great prisonment, and a subjugation to slavery of 
he colored settlements, or colo- them and their descendants. The proposition 
‘i “ which the whites do not made last year, in the Senate of the United 
rust aside the’blacks, and seize States, by a Senator from Massachusetts • to 
its of honor and all the eligible appropriate the entire proceeds of the sales of 
ranches of business. As mem- the public lands—estimated to be worth 
immunities, the blacks will be $200,000,000—to transport the free colored 
ink tor themselves, to act inde- population from the slave States, which would 
to qualify themselves and tfren- instantaneously have set in motion the legisla- 
various offices and occupations tive and.physical power of those States to expel 
jendont community necessitates, that population (and would have given the 
: loi ’ oed wto .practical chan- strongest guaranties for the security and the 

it run to a master or an employ- perpetuation of slavery among them) from their 
o learn the order or the forms homes, I regard as one of the most wicked ideas 
ow to execute work. They must ever conceived by the human mind. And I 
List foresee they must adapt give it this bad eminence, in full recollection of 
J hey must outgrow that most the command of Herod to murder all the He- 
nations, (although it still exists brew children under two years of age, of the 
greater part of the world,) that persecution and massacre of the Albigcnses 
i, in which one man furnishes and Waldenses, and other culminating in- 
itlier man brains. They must stances of human wickedness. 

Jiemselves. Under such an un- ' . But while I would oppose every from offeree 
a, both the muscles 'and the. " 


The sportivo winds sw'eep through the trei 
And sing, with changing tones, 

Their soft and'swoct and soothing strains, 
Mingled with plaintive moans. 

The soa its lofty anthom rolls, 

And gloriously it sings, 

RiehThusio in its chime enfolds, 

That, over-chamging, rings.* 


. - -- further enacted, That in 

where the militia or volunteers or 
-" —j --— „ Territory were 
ilitary service, and whose servic.es 

-i---e,--.-—- June, eighteen hun¬ 

dred and twelve, the officers and soldiers of 
. .. such militia, volunteers, or troops, shall be en- 

i your titled to all the benefits of the act entitled “ An 
act granting bounty land to certain officers and 
soldiers who have' been engaged in the milita- 
sw. ry service” of the United States, approved 
Sept. 28, 1850, and shall receive lands for their 
services, according to the provisions of sai$ act, 
upon proof of length of service as therein re¬ 
quired ; and that the last Proviso of the ninth sec¬ 
tion of the aet of 11th of February, 1847, he 
52. and the same is hereby repealed: Provided, 
to be Th at nothing herein contained shall authorize 
Pen- bounty land to those who have heretofore re- 
f 22d ceived or beoome entitled to the same, 
lunty Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That 
pur- where any company, battalion, or regiment, in 
,e act a ° organized form marched more than twenty 
from miles to the place where they were mustered 


i particularly invited to vi*it 
, *7advantages which it offers 

lor the education of their Daughters or Wards. 

Extracts from Reports of Examining Committees: 

' ‘ ' degree of interest and enthusiasm is thrown into the 
daily recitations, which r ndcr them anything bnt dull. 
Study is thus made a pleas ure and a profit rather than a 
ST , u b ? confessed that, the system adopted by 

Mr. rocker is peculiar, and truthfully deserves rommenda- 
Mo n. 'll. a. HOLBROOK. 

Hamilton CoUege, April i, 1049,11 

Meotcd gre' P t 18 'd'™" 8 !* iMtramental, re- 

to thisdclightrulaeeomp'iishment,and wearesure that gr«iL 
nowhere afforded. 8 “ ammen 0 per ee 10nin tlli8 ^ are 
“In rhe family of the principal, the advantages of home 
and school are happily cunbined; adopting a system of gov- 

confidence of hie pupils, and awakeno those habits of self- 
government and selt respect, which lie at the foundation of 
all excellence and success in future life. 

WILLIAM H. BrDWELL, 
WILLIAM H. UROSSY 

April 4, 1850. CHARLES;S. STET^’ ^ * 

“ The manner in which the examination was conducted 
evinced the perfect, confidence felt by the Faculty of Instruc- 
?i? U 1 - oholar ’ !W P of their pupils. When a class is on 
the stand, any one present may ask questions and propose 
probiems, either taken from the text-bouk or from other 

““ T°he a p° l pfl8 th "French*otesL's”^? 8 ^^^ 0 # 
; tkorongh 'rSnlng. 

tisive, carefully selected, and well arranged: 

I--- p.-eseut management it welt deserves the high 

reputation and extensive patronage is has attained 8 
BUMNKR MANDEViLLE, 
ALEXANDER SHELDON, 
PHILANDER Sl UeRT, 

, .. „ WILLIAM THOMAS, 

April U, mi. Committee.” 

The Trustees, by increasing their number of teachers, en- 
larging their building, and adding essentially to their 
chemical and philosophical apparatus, arc enabled to offer 
increased facilities for a thorough, useful, and or,,amemai 
education. Moral and Religions I Detraction constitute a 
prominent, feature in the daily exercises Of the school aLd 
th DMaIog , iies ,i contai re - ,,ei 't e “ peeial t att .' ir ‘ tio " on ttle Sabbath. 

obtained®Sf Mr.Vaitovf »■-I — be 
ton, of the Principal J 
Esq., Secretin y of ihc 

Dutchessoowuy Ntw ’_ _... 

Secretary of the Board of Trustees 
Poughkeepsie, April 8,1852. * 

THE GREATEST INVENTION 1 

Steam Supplanted! Gas Tr. 

'T'HE first half of the nineteenth cento 
A ^ as^ the age of Steam.^ it has passed 


The moon its silver melody 
O'er this fair world doth fling, 
And, in the dawn, their morning 
The stars together sing. 

Oh ! tho bright lips af the flavors 
That bloom upon the, sod, 

Tho birds that trill thoir loving nt 
Into the ear of God— 


The clear oast wind that bringeth 
Tho roaring of the sea, 

The soft north breeze that flingeth 
Its fragrance o’er the lea— 

All have-a voice that singeth 
A /ow-song. loud and free; 
From Nature’s heart it springoth, 
Our Father, up to Thee! 

<nn, Massaehmetts. 


LETTER OFHORACE MANN TO THE OHIO CON¬ 
VENTION OF COLORED FREEMEN. 

Llshington, December 31, 1851. 
3n: Your letter, of the 17th inst. 
that the colored people of Ohio 
, , - -fid a State Convention at Cincin¬ 

nati in the month of January ensuing, to 
adopt such measures as are best .calculated 
to enhance their moral, social, and political in¬ 
terests,” and you are pleased to ask my views 
“as regards the present position and future 
prosjjfects of the colored race in this country.” 

You submit to me a great problem. Its 
terms include the colored population alone. 
But I presume you would not exclude from 
contemplation the welfare of the white raee; 
®o far as that can be promoted by a full regard 


informed 
propose tc 


“ We cordial; 
of the public. 


-itor cf National 
Toeker, A. M., 0: 
iard of Trustees. 


aveng- 


• iumphant! 


nd foxes, zled expression, as if he could 
,nd wine, how any mortal boy should dai 
been oc- beating. As for Noll, there s 
• a good httle fig'ure, hold as a lion, Io 
all, hung were ready to fight not only the 

cuirass- king and kingdom too. ' aril with’ft^is'noivin*erod»ured the , GaS P Engine W 

lad used “ You little villain ! ” Cl-ied his uncle-. “iWliat , I'roressor John C. F. Salomon, after twenty- 
tajls of have you been about? Down on your knees, others'in attempts e? maw IhwtiSltfoel 
lelf had and ask the prince’s pardon. How dare yon ofoarboniu "ddgai available as a mochanic mo 
. la y.^ Ur hands on 11,6 kiD 8’ 8 Majesty’s royal- 

ew. WHO son . of rights for the uge thereof to the ITnited Sfca 

5ut 'who _ He struck me first/ 7 grumbled the valiant anfl to . individuals or to companies 1 , t] 

by the little Noll; ^and I 7 ve only given him his due. 77 Tke immense as 
younger Sir Oliver and the guests lifted up their Uv« inn suffering, 
ten sent hands in astonishment and horror. No punish- 

I him a ment seemed severe enough for this wicked lit- m 

of. He tie.varlet, who had dared to reaent a blow from 8t ? am en s in e has precluded its use. 
running the king’s own son Some of the courtiers - r .m4 rinfiff -* 0 a - 1 ?"T 

he seem- were of opinion that Noll should be sent, prison- gin to ta* two thousand horse powe/fOTo cS 

or ta-tho Xa3K&n.Ji£. oral hrwcuAit to ^ that ^canirca th 

5i*adle ? a trial for high treason. Others, in their'great fud 
A huge zeal for the kmg 7 s service, were about to lay of the steam engine, 

ched up hands on the boy, and chastise him in the roy- ) r y StabH ” hed by th * fi ex P er5raeutalen s in e of 

; *ed with al presence. . ‘ oinnati', as 

his ugly But King James, who sometimes showed a pa ( ^ of the I8fch instant: 
ictators, good deal of sagacity, ordered them to desist. thi. M^has m^ntforhi, 

ly thing “Thou art a bold boy.” said he, looking fix- gas,in its application to an engine. The RiicoescfntrJ^ri- 
brought edly at little Noll; “ and, if thou live to be a °'-n! i , s «l“ v ;' ,l;i , 0 ?. wwell >»»«■«- 

3nt was man, my son Charlie would do wisely to he Ke steering and *“ oth ' t p * tent ®* 

II Would friends with thee.” Also, rights for th« use »f hi* “ Impwved Propelling and 

Id. “ I never will!” cried the little prince, stamp- fSots^X^ 

ix years ing his foot, 

ibrooke, “Peaoe, Charlie, peace!” said the king: ln ,)f a ‘''ne than is required to Ud her S uus. 
ning to then addressing Sir Oliver and the attendants, taryand Smm™ 
was a Harm not the urchin; for he has taught my bIe comfort of both horse and ndtr. p 

rouble; son a good lesson, if Heaven do but give him riSSS' 

squires, grace to profit by it. Hereafter, should he be ed by addressing 1 ’d.l elder 1 70 ain " 

e king, tempted to tyrannize over the stubborn race of Attorney and Avent, for the Patentee, Seventh street, 
id more Englishmen, let him rememW 1EMI opposite Odd Fellows’ Hail ,Washington U. C. 


ror.bas per- 
-s patent for 
■s tu dispose 
tes Govern- 
te rights 0? 


State -of — - County of - ss. 

On this-day of-, A. D. one thousand 

eight hundred and -, personally appeared 

Before'me, a justice of the peace [or other offi¬ 
cer authorized to administer oaths for general 
purposes] within and for said county and State 
aforesaid,.-, aged-years, and a resi¬ 
dent of — s afe in the State of-, who, 

being duly sworn, according to law, declares 

that he is the identical - who was a 

-in the company* commanded by Cap¬ 
tain -, in the regiment of-, com¬ 

manded by —, in the war with Great 

Britain, declared by the United States on the 
18th day of June, 1812, [or other wars embra¬ 
ced in the act, declaring what war;] that he 
enlisted [or volunteered, or was drafted] at 

■— -, about the -day of *--, A. D. 

-, for the term of-, and was honora¬ 
bly discharged at-on the-day of 

-—, A. D.-, as will appear byhis origi- 


<3xcoedmg pleasure,'that some colored people free col 
had been returned as jurors; because I reeog- into thii 
msed a germ of independence, of progress, and Then 
of self-government. 8uc h a . 

Even to conduct the business of a society or against 
a public assembly—-alyeeum, a debating club, has lat< 
or a temperance meeting—is something. It with thi 
tries the wings. It may only prepare to fly the civi 
lowfcbut even eagles fly low at first. conditio 

It is obvious, however, that even the manage- authoris 
ment of public meetings, or of the affairs of a the par 
town, is not enough. The colored people must conditio: 
open their eyes-td a grander vision. They is alreai 
must qualify themselves for the responsibilities second 
of selt-govemment—to fill the varidfti offices, the slav 
judicial, legislative, and executive, of a State, dom by 
For this purpose, they must, of course, have enlarget 
space, numbers, and independence, and at least predate 
so much freedom from admixture with the Henry 1 
whites, a% will give them a fair chance in all It is'11 
the competitions for eligible and honorable sta- will savi 
til T , , , . ... defying 

. And here, this topic indissolubly connects be visit 
itself with another, namely, the conditions and longer t 
prospects of the slaves of this country, and the dogma t 
duty of the free colored population towards deolarat 
the “- ■ • . give bir 

lhat slavery is tp Continue always, it would eternal! 
be the grossest atheism to affirm. A belief in ultimate 
the existence of a just Governor of the Universe, fulfilmei 
includes a belief in the final and utter aboli- gunpowi 
tion of slavery. But even this faith leaves the of fire o 
means and the period of emancipation unsettled, vent, 001 
, P1 ^ ( i w ’ *^ ere ar . e t ^ lreo ’nodes of emancipation, another 
I lie first fo special and individual, as the eman- on one s 
cipation of their slaves by patriotic and Chris- side is tl 
tian men who see both tho impiety and iinpol- eth into 
icy of holding their fellow-bemgs in bondage, the sure 
and the self-emancipation of the slave by es- hath no 
cape from his chains. oan ta i c( 

. Suppose, now, there were a‘ prosperous: and ever disi 


ESTABLISH- 


Philipsbi: 




lightened sufficiently to bo saved—so that a 
wretched existence this side the grave may be 
filtered by a happy one beyond it. But is 
. thiranything more than saying, that it is im- 
■ possible for the wickedness of man to send 
forward its cruelties into eternity, and there 
•wholly to thwart and cancel the goodness of 
God ? 

The residue of the colored population of the 
United States is in a condition vastly superior 
to that of the slaves, though Still immeasurably 
below the position to which they are entitled, 
and, as I believe, destined to fill. 

Now, as one of the points of your letter re¬ 
gards the “future prospects of the race,” it 
involves a confederation of the means which 
may be brought to bear upon those prospects, 
and to determine whait thoy*shall be, 

I shall only attempt to throw out a few hints 
on-this great subject. 

In the first place, I think it neither probable 
nor desirable that the African race should die 
out, and leave that part of the earth to which 
they, are native or indigenous, to the Cauca¬ 
sian or any other of the existing races. There 
are vegetable and animal races which we may 
lawfully desire to see supplanted by other 
kinds of vegetable or animal growths; nay, 
there are tribes of the human family, whose 
existence we may not wish to see continued, 
provided, always, that they dwindle, and retire 
in a natural way, and without the exorcise of 
violence or injustice to expel them from the 
earth. _ But writers on the characteristics of 
the different races of men, ascribe to the Afri¬ 
can many of the most desirable qualities be¬ 
longing to human nature. As compared with 
the Caucasian race, they are indeed supposed 
to be Jess inventive, to have less power for 
mathematical analysis, and.less adaptation for 
abstruse investigations generally, are less en¬ 
terprising, less vigorous, and are less defiant of 
obstacles. But, on the other hand, there is 
great unanimity in according to them a more 
cheerful, joyous, and companionable nature, 
greater fondness and capacity for music, a 
keener relish for whatever, in their ■ present 
state of development, may be regarded as 
beauty, and more quick, enduring, and exalted 
religious affections. , The blacks, as a race, 1 
believe to be less aggressive and predatory than 
the whites, more forgiving, and, generally, not 
capable of the white man’s tenacity and terri¬ 
bleness, of revenge. In fine, I suppose the al¬ 
most universal opinion to be, that in intellect 
the Macks are inferior to the whites; while in 
sentiment and affeetion the whites are inferior 
to the blacks. 

Under these natural conditions, may not the 
blacks develop as high a state of civilization 
as the whites ? Or, what is perhaps the better 
question, may net-independent nations of each 
race be greatly improved by the existence of 
independent nations of the other ? I believe so. 

I believe there is a band of territory around 
the earth on each side of the Equator, which 
belongs to the African race. Their Creator 
adapted their organization to its climate. The 
commotions of the earth have jostled many of 
them out of their place ; but they will be re¬ 
stored to it when reason and justice shall suc¬ 
ceed to the terrible guilt and passions that dis- 


y, Pennsylvania, on tlio 
1 opposite the month of the 
it miles from Pittsburg, 
andredfrotn Cleveland. 

he sainmits e o’f the lofty, 
rear, an extunded prospect 


L-al eoncpntinriH tr. at which he was enlisted, to —--, where he U, Wr 1 sT er ' &0 a great hre was km- lived a happier life, and have met a more peace- 

sunnlication of Patidit was mustered into .service, and for-miles n 6 ra m kitchen ; and the neighbors knew ful death, had he remembered that quarrel. 

rtv P or Mve 1 Iftt^ -, at which, he was disehm-ged, to th ® T° b ?. «.P 0 ^ ?ut of the chim- and the moral which his father drew from it 

to be implored that Gnrl -, the said place of his-enrolment fil;? ^ when old King James was dead, and 

ders frdm P the madness of He makes this declaration for the purpose of ^ n °“ , . , Chaides sat upon his throne, he seemed to for 

obtaining the bounty land to which he maybe By “A by tbe sound / ^mpe^ was heard, get. that he was but a man, and that his mean 
i if thev continue entitled under the “act granting bounty land *PPj-°MH n g nearer and nearer 5 and a heavy, est subjects were men as well as ho». He wish 

to advocate the atheistic to certa m officers and soldiers who have been ?. ’. a f bl v lie ? coae ^i surrounded by guards on ed to have the property and lives of the people 

to be eternal m l! enngaged ifi the military service of the United horseback, drove up to the house Sir Oliver, of England entirely at his own disposal But 

■erv shall he ’eternal w’M States,” passed 22d March, 1852, aud that he > IS bat - m y and ’ s !?. od at *h 0 S ate ^e Puritans, and all who loved liberty, rose 

Sve thatit shnNnnt i is not entitled to, nor has received bounty land receive the king. His majesty was against him, and heat him in many battles, 

table cdLL a nB th ^or any otheract of Congress. ! 7 ' lre . ssed ( . “ a “** S ree fo . very new; he and pulled him down from his throne. 

lisS is as oeriai^af the [Signature of the Claimant.] WsYYk V “h a , t i' iple rufi ; round Throughout this war between the king and 

KrS? r*?— gl -fi%T=r» x;„ E ^ 

P n7' 1 J be AI “^ b ? th 1°T^ a-, v v speaking m a Scotch accent; for Scotland was himself;, but he alone had the power to save 

;e the results of the first tion to tho loss of the discharge stated in lieu thereof. ,,,. 8 y ' After sentence was pronounced, this victorious 

nnrh-edth t l tn If,the never received a written discharge, l iie good knight thanked the king, at the general was entreated by his own children, on 

uieacn struggle on tne or if discharged in consequence of disability, or if ho same, time kneeling down, while his majesty their knees; to rescue his majesty from death 

!Jof^ y0f !- C00red in captivity with the enemy7 ho must vary his alighted. When King James stood on thi “No!” said lie sternly. “Better that one 

es of that 1 evolution may declaration so as to se t forth th o facts of tho case. ground, he directed Sir Oliver’s attention to a man should perish, than that the whole coun- 

J'l” 77 P laced be - LAUD WARRANTS M a tif asstguahtf little boywho had come with him in the coach, try should be ruined for his sake. It is resolv- 

pardon, however many IAHD WARRANTS MADE ASSIGNABLE. H e was six or seven years old, and wore a hat ed that he shall die! ” 

i'^ir?t>o*. massacre ? ] n The following is a eopy of the. act making a “d feather, and was more richly dressed than When Charles, no longer a king, was led’ to 

‘r^r,* 0 la “d warrants assignable, as it passed both the king himself. Though by no means an ill- the scaffold, his great enemy stood at a window 

f 1( L° n8 ^ an<1 si Houses of Congress on the 18th instant: looking child, he seemed shy, or even 'sulky ; of the royal palace of Whitehall. He beheld 

d back eaitb AN ACT MAKING LAND WARRANTS ASSIGN Ann- h ,’ S Cb ® ekB Wel ’ e Pather P ale ’ aS if he had the P^ 1 V iotim ° f P ride ’ and an «vfl education, 

fclvTsw L anTpor m ’ bBBn ke P fc m °P in g within doors, instead of ho- and misused power, as he laid his head upon 

thwgs which, Rbove and and for other purposes, ing sent out to play in the sun and wind. the block. He looked on, with a steadfast glze, 

angel of this Apocalypse Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- “ I have brought my son Charlie to see ye,” while a black-veiled executioner lifted the 
a warning to the Slave resentahves of the United States of America in said the king. “ I hope, Sir Oliver, ye haro a fatal axe, and smote off that anointed head at 
nng as an afflatus of the Congress assembled, That all warrants for mil- son of your own, to be his playmate? ” a single blow. 

~ t 5 lb ^ 0n X a n ai7 R 0U n ty - lw *f W ¥ ch bee ?"? a 7 Sir Oliver Cromwell made a reverential bow “It is a righteous deed,” perhaps he said to 

b “ don "^ t of . lte u ." bo ' be ri a 5! r be nI ! dei ; an y law , the Uni - to the little prince. Whom one of the attendants himself. « Now Englishmen may enjoy their 

econd, if the admonition ted States, and all valid locations of the same, had now taken out of the coach. It was won- rights.” J 1 

ihle and awful certainty which have been or may hereafter be made, derfnl to see how all the spectators, even the At night, when the body of Charles was laid 

r ■ . * are . T el 'y d ® oIared I? bo assignable, by deed aged men, with their gray beards, humbled in the coffin, in a gloomy chamber, the general 

ethod ot emancipation, or instrument 0 f writing, made and executed themselves before this child. They bent their entered, lighting himself with a torch Its 

e deprecated, though to after the taking effect of this act, according to bodies till their beards almost swept the dust, gleam showed that he'was now growing old’ buyer" 

se the preceding methods such form, and pursuant to such regulations as They looked as if they were ready to kneel his visage was scarred with the many battles Germany, 

as an alternative to end- may be prescribed by the Commissioner of the ' down and worship him. in which he had led the van • his brow was 

f, ,°P® d for ’ P ra -i’ ed f< ? r ' (x ®“ eral . Laiid Office, so as to vest the assignee The poor little prince! From his earliest wrinkled with care, and with the continual ex- 
■J .afTrara-h 6 . with all the rights of the original owners of infancy, not a soul had dared to c®itradict him; ercise of stern authority. Probably there was 
;d, as that of establishing the warrantor location: Provided, That any everybody arounj him liad acted as if he were not a single trait, either of aspect or manner, 

. e 111 the West Indies, person entitled to pre-emption right to any a superior being; so that, of course, he had im- that belonged to tho little Noll, who had bat- 

J, or elsewhere—which, land, shall be entitled to use any such land bibed the same opinion of himself. He natu- tied so stoutly with Prince Charles. Yet this 
sver arise, will be able to warrant, m payment of the same, at the rate rally supposed that the whole kingdom of Great was he! 

ten- brethren in this coun- of $1.25 per acre for the quantity of land Britain, and all its inhabitants, had been orea- He lifted the eoffin-lid, and caused the light 

"WrirL 1 f y ’ aS th ®F e “ s P eol fi ed: Provided, That tho warrants ted solely for his benefit and amusement. This of his torch to fall upon the dead monarch’s 
ught I not rather to say which have been or may hereafter he issued,- was a sad mistake; and it cost him dear face. Thai, probably, fiis mind went back over 
may require; for did not m pursuance of said laws or of this act, may enough after he had ascended his father’s all the marvellous eients that had brought the 
pation of the children of be located according to the legal subdivisions throne. hereditary king of England to this dishonored 

oppressors in the waters of the public fonfe in one body, upon any “ What a noble little prince he is! ” exclaim- coffin, and had raised liimself, an humble indi- 
ie wa,s b°th justiee and lands of the United States subject to private en- ed Sir Oliver, lifting his hands in admiration, vidual, to the possession of kingly power. He 
-tion The pursuers only try at the time of such location, at the min- “ No, please your majesty, I have no son to be was a king, though without the empty title or 
and children, and those Irnurn price: Provided, f urther, That when said the playmate of his Royal Highness; but there the glittering crown. 

e in the guilt of the pur- warrants shall be located on lands which are is a nephew of mine somewhere about the “ Why was it,” said Cromwell to himself-or 
i , i> .1 subject to entry at a greater mimmuai than house. He is near the prince’s age, aDd will might have said—.as he gazed at the pale fea- 

extreme aspect of the, $1.25 an acre the locator of said warrants be but too happy to wait upon his Royal High- tures in the coffin—“Why was it, that this 
L lin'.l.i " f bG 1 g shall pay to the United btates, in cash, the differ- ness.” & groat king fell, and that poor Noll Cromwell 

bo realized only as tho ence between tbe value of suoh warrants at “Send for him, man! send for him!” said has gained all the power of the realm? ’’ 
ed humanity.) we oan- $1.25 per acre, and the tract of land located the king. And, indeed, why was it? 

?1,„ 0 »K ' asty JU0r ®, on - „ . , . , But, as it happened, there was no need of King Charles had fallen, because, in his man- 

i be the powers and the Sec. 2. And 6e it further enacted, That the sending for master Noll. While King James hood, the same as when a child, he disdained to 

ed men, in a commu- registers a,nd receivers of the land offices shall was speaking, a rugged, bold-faced, sturdy little feel that every human creature was his brother 

m when scattered, and hereafter be severally authorized to charge and urchin' thrust himself through the throng of He deemed himself a superior being, and fan- 
ong people who have so receive for their services m locating all milita- opurtiers-andattendants, and greeted the prince cied that his subjects were created only for a 
nw S W an y. e ®? tln S ry bounty land warrants, issued since the 11th with a broad stare. His doublet and hose king to rule over. And Cromwell rose, because, 
u TAr re axSrav Ug ' of Febpuai 7’ 18 4 7 ; ^8 same compensation (which had been put on new and clean in lion- in spite of his many faults, ho mainly fought 
n e . R. Ward, William ■ or per centage to which they are entitled by or of the king’s visit) were already soiled and for the rights and freedom of his fellow-men • 
a surnamed Box, and a law for sales of the public lauds for cash, at torn with the rough play in which he had and therefore the poor and the oppressed all’ 

1 might name, have tal- the rate of $1.25 per acre, the said compensa- spent the morning. He looked no more abash- lent their strength to him. " 
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. Suppose, now, there were a' prosperous and 
independent community of blacks in Jamaica, 
or in any other .of the West India Islands, off 
fermg the equality and the dignity of,free in¬ 
stitutions to whomsoever of their African breth¬ 
ren would emigrate thither, would not numer¬ 
ous of the more benevolent and conscientious 
ot the slaveholders give freedom to their slaves, 
with the expectation and perhaps the ipeans ot 
their becoming citizens of such a 'Government, 
and rising at once to the dignity of freemen? 
Not only so, but, with such a people in our 
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It the last census is to be relied on ? about a 
thousand slaves escaped during the year that 
preceded its being taken. 1 have no doubt this 
is a great exaggeration ; for many slaves who 
are charged with escaping to tic North, are 
stolen and sent to the South. But suppose a 
thousand escaped into the bleak, and, to them, 
unnatural climate of Canada. - Would not 
many times tins number have exercised this 
unquestionable right, if there had been an asy- 
lum on the JjSoutli side of tbe Union as acces¬ 
sible as that on the North? Suppose a free 
nnd iniien«„4 n »t i !- • Jamaica 
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hundred different styles of each, ot such variety and beau¬ 
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or Cuba, with language, or even wil 
civil institutions like our own in 
hellish atrocities cf our Fugitive 
were unknown, and in which, th 
fugitive slave would bo protected fr 


tended owner, as 
suth and his glc 
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